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WATCH THIS COLUMN. 
New National Series of Mathematics. 


BARNES’ ARITHMETIC. 


By JOSEPH FICKLIN, Ph. D., 


PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS IN THE UNIV. OF MISSOURI. 


WHY IT IS PUBLISHED. 
To meet the demand for a Text-book that will help the students to acquire the greatest 
amount of useful and practical knowledge of Arithmetic by the smallest expenditure of 


time, labor, and money. . 
Many new features and improved Methods areintro-; The Illustrations and Methods are explicit, direct, and 
duced, adapted to secure the rapidity and accuracy so practical. 
desirable in business calculations. The mostsalientare:; The great number and variety of Examples embody 
The arrangement of Topics, adapted to the natural | the actual business of the day. 
development of the pupil,—hence, both logical and The very large amount of matter condensed in so 
practical. small a compass has been accomplished by economizing 
Nearly every topic in Written Arithmetic is intro- every line of space, by reject ng superfluous matter 
duced, and its principles illustrated by exercises in Oral and obsolete terms, and by avoiding the repetition of 
Arithmetic. | analyses, explanations, and operations in the advanced 
A variety of Methods and Processes for the same | topics which have been used in the most elementary 
topic, which deprive the pupil of the great benefit of | parts of the book. 
doing a part of the thinking and labor for himself, have These, and many other important features, will at 
peen discarded. | once commend this book to the practical and business 
The statement of Principles, Definitions, Rules, &c., mind. 
js brief and simple. 
The National Arithmetic is divided into Two parts, and sold either 


separately or together, as follows : 
FIRST BOOK. 


SECOND BOOK. COMPLETE. 


Practical Arithmetic Advanced Arithmetic, The National Arithmetic, 


Price, 50 cents. Price, 50 cents. Price, 75 cents. 


The * Practical Arithmetic ”’ alone, is adequate to the wants of the mass of pupils in District and 
other schools, It is so graded that papils well instincted orally, in lower primary grades, will find no difficulty 
in taking up this as the first book. But to meet a certain demand, the author has prepared also 


FOR BEGINNERS. BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE TABLE BOOK and PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. | Barnes’ Elements of Algebra. 


Price, 230 cents. ; Price, 90 cents. 


A. 8 BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers, 


NEW & 113 William Street. 
Genl, Agt. for New Eugland, 


CHICAGO: 34 & 36 Madison Street, 


H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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NORMAL READERS. 


By Dr. A. N. RAUB, 


Principal of Penna. State Normal School, Lock Haven. 


These Readers were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 
ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. When teaching in the various 
grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 
the wants of the different grades, and these Reapers are the result of this 
experience. The unprecedented success with which these Readers have met, 
prove conclusively that they are on the right plan. 


THEY ARE BEAUTIFULLY IELLUSTRATED, HAVE CLEAR TYPE, AND 
ARE SUBSTANTIALLY BOUND. 


They are giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are nicely graded, 
and all who have used them are highly pleased with the results produced by their 
use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00. 


NEW SPELLERS. 


By G. BUCKWALTER, 


Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THE PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and con- 
tains only familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive lessons, 
many of them being in script. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE contains. over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
pronounced, conveniently arranged in Alphabetical lists, with their appropriate 


diacritical marks. 
A large number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have been 


especially selected for this work. 
Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


CHICAGO: 
205 Wabash Ave. 


NEW WORK: 
6 Bond Street. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
900 Chestnut Street. 


WILL BE READY FOR SCHOOLS AFTER THE 22d OF THIS MONTH: 


By SIGMON M. STERN, | Published by 


Director of Stern’s School of Languages ; 


AND 


NEW YORK CITY. 


: 
Studien und Plaudereien. } Author of STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN (First Series) ; H enry H olt & Co., 


Im -Vaterland {fect}. 


By MENCO STERN. 


THE MUTUAL PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 


For the Benefit of Teachers, Clergymen, their Wives and Friends. 


OFFICERS. 
on. J. D. $ Danvers, 
Vice-Prests.4 1) HAGAR, Ph.D., Salem. 
A. P. STONE, LL.D., Springfield. 


President-—THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston, 
Treasurr, J. F. BLACKINTON, Kast Boston. 
Secretary, —U. F. KING, Roxbury. 


| ea FIRST-CLASS RISES. 
$500 to $5000 MAXIMUM BENEFITS. “2 
IS Incorporated under Massachusetts laws, with an advisory Board of leading Teachers 


and Clergymen. 
XS Address, for circulars and other information, the PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, at 
Home Office, No. 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
B. G. NORTHROP, 


SEC’Y OF CONN. BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


DIXON’S 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
I, N. CARLETON, 


EX-PRESIDENT AM. INST. OF INSTR. 


Teachers, Attention ! 


The first Dixon American Graphite Pencil was sold 
in November, 1872. In 9 years they have made their 
own way to the front. More scholars and teachers 
now use the Dixon than any one other brand. In our 


in the United States. 
In preparing for the Fall 
consult economy, comfort, 


American 


your money; then eac 
their merits. 


ei; USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
XCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ICALLY AS THE BEST. 
JEROME ALLEN, 


ing classes by considering the Dixon. 
address (inclosing 9 cts. in stamps), and get a complete 


KX-PRESIDENT OF THE 8, 7.4. JOS. DIXON ORUCIBLE 00,, JERSEY OITY, N.J. 


scrap-book we have letters of recommendation from 
almost every recognized expert in the use of a pencil 


and Winter work, you will 
and success in your Draw- 
Send your 


Graphite 


and samples worth double 


one can be his own judge of 


I USE DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
EXCLUSIVELY, AND ENDORSE THEM EMPHATIC- 


ALLY AS THE BEST. 
| WM. A. MOWRY, 


PRESIDENT OF AM. INST. OF INSTR 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Over One Million in Use. 


Our new Catalogue of educational and useful art 


PRATT CO. 


No. 19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of the 


“TRIUMPH” DOVETAILED DESK; EUREKA LIQUID SLATING, 
BLACKBOARDS, CHARTS, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL and HALL SEATING: 


The Johnson Revolving Bookcase, &c. Kindergarten Material, &c. 


New and Improved - 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS. 


Agents Wanted to present our improved School material. 
Cc. 


General School Furnishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


0@- Send for Descriptive Circulars, and for a sample of the Alpha Dustless Crayon. 4) 
les, containing 184 p. and over 300 illustrations, mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 

Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
= for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 
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Catalogue on Application. 
WM. DICKSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 


90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Standard Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
ratus Repaired and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Metal Work made to order. 

Reference: Prof. 8T. JOHN, Normal School, Albany. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments “nod pp.) 
“ II. tical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
** IIl.—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


1222z (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, ; 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
—@ MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. as 
154 Catalogues on application. eow 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 


oom DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $2.50. 


Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HIsTory STORE, 
317 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


A YEAR and expenses to ents. 
Outfits free. Address Vick-| 


aoe Augusta, Waine. 


nw EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


12 Vesey St. 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINGC PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


EUFFEL & ESSER; 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials. 
Hard Rubber Drawing Tools, Scaler, Curver, &c., &c. Scientific Medels for Technical Schools. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 315 zz 


JOSEPH 
STEEL PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
=” SOLD sv ALL DEALERS maovucnour me WORLD. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


aloque, 25e. (Formerly HALL & BENJAMIN. NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


School, Hall, and Office; Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


FURNITURE, 


» Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


GENUINE - ARDS. |i! 

LAST FOREVER. |. 
~SFNOFORESTIMATE. 

-°L.B.M°CLEES&CO: 


Suitable for’ Analytical, Technical, and Scientific™use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
SILK BANNERS i2geler| 528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yorx,| DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chgrehes, W x ’ 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL ID, LING iA 4 
WARRANTED. Catal t Free. A Th SE &e. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinvinnati, O. -—=_Mucil AcE, 
Best Known. 1824 


END FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address NEW. a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


331 HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawiey 8t., Boston, $66 free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


47 Franklin Boston, 
ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New 


THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book, 


_ | Worcester’s New 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advancea Spell 


Written, Elementary, ing-Book, 
and Primary. Ete., Rte. Ete. 


PIANOS 


also FOR RENT. 
ORCANS 
YEARS. EDSIX 


CE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 


@ud Doalers, 826 Broadway, New York, 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston, 
SOHOOL PURNITURE 


nd SEITE 
MINTABLES 
INK-WELLS 
we nd for illustrated cir. 
cular and price-list, 


Agent for the CLIMAX.j|BLACKBOARD ERASER, 


CEPHALINE. 


"Race 
This Invaluable Nerve Food bu 
been tested and approved by more 


NERVE Foop than 100 New-England Physicians, 


It an immediate, permanent, and 


MANUFACTUREL infallible cure for Sick, Nervous, and 


- Billious Headaches, Fite, 
Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, Nervous 
BOSTON MASS Prostration, Sleeplessness, Vertigo, 


and all Nervous Disorders. Is an 


unequaled Tonic for the whole system ; renews 
and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and imparts last- 
ing vital force. It should be at hand in every house- 


hold. 


Urge your dru t to get it, or we will mail it, 


a er on receipt of price, 50 cts. per box ; 6 boxes, 


Send for Authentic Proofs. 
Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 


324 (1) zz eow 13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terribl> disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 


has had wonderful success, and an immens¢ 
sale in every partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else ne 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAT’ 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
tart cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body: 
The natural action of the Kidneys is resto ae 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and 1 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. ae 
way the worst diseases are eradicated 


thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 


is the most effectual remedy for cl 
system of all morbid secretions. It sho 
used in every household as & CINE 
SPRING MEDI 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, (ONSTIPA 
TION, PILES and all 
Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, ao 
one of which makes 6 quarts 
Also in Liquid Form, very Conce™ 
the convenience of those who form. 
pare it. It acts with equal . 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. geen 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., ON, VT. 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINCTO® 


“KIDNEY-WORTL: 
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BOUND. 


BY L. V. F. RANDOLPH. 
Behold a Nation and a Chief imbound, 
Whilst sages daily watch the auguries! 
Not, as of old, in blood of senseless beasts, 
Or flight of guileless birds, or drifting clouds; 
But in the ebbing life of martyred strength, 
In fluttering pulse, or fever’s fateful flush. 
Helpless is he ? Nay, helped by powers unseen; 
Weak from the blow, yet strong to stay or go; 
Longing for life, that he may serve his age 
And fill the measure of his country’s need; 
But shuddering not to cross the turbid flood, 
If comes the summons. Thus roll on the weeks 
In rhythmic cadences of joy or fear; 
Now and again the Sabbath closing in, 
To seem to claim for him a higher day. 


Round is the noble woman at his side,— 
To him by sweetest and most sacred ties, 
And yet by stronger ties of precious faith 
And loyalty, to Duty and to God. 


Bound are the ple. Anxiously they wait 
wi vaved Dreatn tne wuispers of the wires 


Which tell of cheerful courage,—danger,—hope. 
Were it a question but of human help, 

Of rescue possible to bravest men, 

How suddenly would millions forward rush, 
Bare their own breasts to bless their hero-friend, 
And save his life at peril of their.own! 


Yet, no Prometheus, bound by desperate fate, 

Is type of this our state of sad restraint. 

There is an outlook from the bed of pain, 

And Chief and Nation are the Father’s wards, 

He speaks: “‘Be still, and know that Iam God !”’ 
Thus comes the order from the Great Serene; 

All thanks and glory to His Holy Name. 

His people’s prayers on wings of faith may fly 
And find a welcome at the gracious throne; 

The sufferer and his friends, though bound, are free; 
The flesh is weak, but the freed spirit mounts 
Above the pain, the dread, the anxious thought, 
And, bowing to the Will that never errs, 

Finds perfect peace in perfect trust alone. 


—Times (Plainfield, N. J.) 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“Tae HeatHen Curner.”—The Hartford Courant 
‘ays of the Chinese students in this country, that when 
they have entered a school or college, or taken up a 
study, they have forthwith proceeded to step to the 
head of the school and to master the whole of the study. 
It has been amazing to see how, in a strange country, 
‘peaking a foreign and peculiarly difficult language, they 
ty managed, in so many waysand on so many occa- 

ns, to beat their American boy associates. 


Duruine at German Universities. — A corre- 
Wis of the London Times writes the following 
tom Berlin concerning the practice of dueling among 
Sndents of the German universities : 
ait student of law at Bonn has just been killed in a 
whe and another is lying hopelessly wounded there in 

“pital. It is only a few days since a student here 
art '8 nose slashed clean off, in an unarmored sabre 
st, and scarcely a week passes but we hear of some 
rutality (often ending in death) committed at 
other of the German universities. Yet the 
hes wink at sueh things, and take no serious 


such b 
Me or 
suthori 


pains to abolish this degrading and disgraceful practice. 
There is nothing which Prince Bismarck could do to 
elevate and purify the character of the academic youth 
of the fatherland (if that were within his province) that 
would have half so much effect as a law forbidding 
dueling at the universities; but perhaps it were too 
much to expect this of a man who is himself the hero 
of thirty youthful duels.” 


“Poors AND Foous.” — We refer our city author- 
ities,— particularly the police and the district-attorney, 
—to the article in the New York Herald of August 15, 
entitled “ Pools and Fools.” We refer to it our busi- 
ness-men, whose clerks and messengers are drawn in by 
the fatal seductions of these pool-rooms. And we refer 
to it the parents of the lads who are here too often lured 
to destruction. Why are these dens allowed to remain ? 


Why is this machinery of the devil permitted to con- 
tinue its destructive work ? The police could close these 
places if they chose. Why don’t they ?—The Jllustra- 
ted Christian Weekly. ° 


IMPORTANCE OF PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. — 
We were present, not long ago, and witnessed the in- 
troduction of a young Eastern gentleman to one of 
our Iowa School Boards. The gentlemen in question 
was an applicant for an important position in the 
schools, and during the interview between him and the 
board, it was discovered that the gentleman was not 
now, nor had he been for some time, a regular reader of 
any educational publication. At a subsequent meeting 
of the board, the application of the gentleman in ques- 
tion was entirely ignored on the sole ground that no 


first-class teacher could possibly labor in his work with- 
out his professional literature. We heartily indorse 
the action of that school-board. They were men of large 
practical business sense.—Central Sch. Journal (Ia.) 


— The New-England Journat or Epvucarion 
does more than is realized for the cause of education 
by reporting so fully the proceedings of the two great 
teachers’ gatherings, the American Institute of Instruc- 


tion and the National Educational Association. If it 
did nothing else during the whole year, it would deserve 
the gratitude and subscription of every progressive 
teacher.—The Schoolmaster. 


Tae Concorp PHILOSOPHER.—The annual gather- 
ing of the philosophers at Concord, Mass., under the 
presidency of Bronson Alcott, brings together about as 
remarkable a set of people as could be gathered into any 
one spot on this planet. Most of them have no claim, 
which would be recognized by the philosophic guild, to 
the name of philosopher. In this list we might put 
Mr. Alcott himself, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and others 
who illustrate Mr. Lowell’s lines : 


** Salt of the earth, in what queer guys 
Thou’ rt fond of crystallizing.”’ 


There are people who have perhaps some capacity for 
abstract thought, but have never undergone the train- 
ing needed for its right development. Of the history 
of philosophy, they know little or nothing; yet they 
have the great names at their fingers’ end, and can talk 
of Plato, Hegel, and Kant with the best. But, in curi- 
ous association with these dilettante philosophers, we 
find genuine students like Mr. Mulford and Mr. Harris, 


with whom philosophy appears in its true character, as 
the science of all sciences, whose hard-won results have 
accumulated from age to age as the fruitage of earnest 
thought on the highest problems.— The American. 


THe Purpose OF THE NorMAL ScHOOLS is to pre- 
pare competent teachers. If the normal schools fulfill 
this purpose, they will secure,—(1) For their graduates 


a good education; (2) For other schools, continual im-‘ bright boys and girls appreciated it, the other morning, 


provement; (3) For high schools, academies, and col- 
leges more and better qualified students; (4) For the 


State, citizens more intelligent and moral, and a larger 
number of highly-educated persons for the more impor- 
tant positions in life.—Cireular of Principals Conant, 
Leavenworth, and Edson, Vt. 


Day-scHoots vs. SuNDAY-scHOOLs. — Dr. Vincent 
in his comparison of the work of day-schools and of 
Sunday-schools, speaks as fullows of the latter: 


“The teaching is more superficial. The average 
tone is less elevated, although dealing with infinitely 
more sacred things. * The spirit is more frivolous. 
The standards are lower. The lack of reverence often 
is appalling. The very name handicapsit. Tradition- 
ally and historically the Sunday-school is an institution 
for little children. Actually the Sunday-school is a 
child’s affair. Sunday-school men are ‘children’s men,’ 
Sunday-school speeches are ‘children’s speeches,’ and 
Sunday-school services are so conducted as to ‘ make sure 
that the children can understand,’ and Sunday-school 
books are supposed to be, and for a long time were, a 
diluted sort of literature.” 


MORAL TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY ESTELLE M. HATCH, 


{Continued from last week.] 

In the first place, then, impress your scholars with 
the idea that the Bible-reading is not a matter of form 
and routine, but the most important of their daily les- 
sons; that, while learning from books and nature, the 
Book, and a knowledge of the Author of nature, must 
be the thread 

‘* That runs through all, and doth all unite.’’ 


To do this, you must, of course, feel it deeply your- 
self. Give time and thought to the selection and prep- 
aration of the morning lesson. Have always a definite 
object in view, a distinct thought to be conveyed, and 
make the selection short and to the point. Cause your 
pupils to listen attentively as to something of the great- 
est personal importance to each one. ‘To secure this at- 
tention, question them, after your reading and explan- 
ations, as to the substance of the passage and the lesson 
conveyed. Refer to it through the day, and try to have 
them keep in mind and heart the lesson of yesterday, 
of the day before, of last week. Above all, show them 
how to make personal, practical application of the les- 
son, — how to put the good resolve, the holy thought, 


the moment’s heartfelt aspiration into firm and enduring 


deeds. 
Then the Prayer,—don’t let them repeat it thought- 


lessly or mechanically. Children are especially suscep- 
tible to the beautiful meaning of the phrase, “Our 
Father,” and a few words of explanation will enable 
them to comprehend the significance of the fact that 
they are addressing a Heavenly Father as well, if not 
better, than grown people do. Take it up with them 
clause by clause; show them, so far as possible, its 
meaning and scope, and rejoice ever after when you 
hear them, in reverent tones, not repeat, but pray it. 

To come from the general to the particular, I have 
sometimes found it well to read consecutively some Bible 
narrative, such as the Acts of the Apostles, or the life 
of Christ. Or, again, the lessons for a week would have 
the connection of a common thought or subject. At . 
other times each would be complete in itself, and sug- 
gested from day to day by the course of school events, 
the weather, or some topic of general interest. “The 
weather?” Yes; why not? Don’t you suppose my 
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question. 
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when I read, while the soft spring rain fell so gently 
upon the thirsty earth outside,— 

“ Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it; thou greatly 
enrichest it with the river of God, which is full of water ; 
thou preparest them corn, when thou hast so provided 
for it. Thou waterest the ridges thereof abunduntly ; 
thou settlest the furrows thereof; thou makest it soft 
with showers; thou blessest the springing thereof. 
Thou crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy 
paths drop fatness.” 

I only wish you could have seen, as I did, the new 
light in their eyes, and the thought in their faces as 
they turned to look at the falling drops again, as though 
they had not seen them before. And then that dread- 
ful morning when the whole school knew that one of 
their number had done a wrong, and sinned more deeply 
still in trying to conceal it. How breathlessly they lis- 
tened to the story of Achan and the hidden “ Babylon- 
ish garment with two hundred shekels of silver and a 
wedge of gold”! And when, after a while, the culprit 
had confessed his fault, and we all felt as though a great 
weight had been lifted from our hearts, they under- 
stood, I think, as 1 read how there could be “ joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” 

Having been troubled at one time with “ communica- 
tions” and other sins of the tongue, I took occasion one 
Sunday afternoon to prepare the lessons for the week 
upon that unruly member. The following are the titles, 
with one of the dozen or more passages selected under 
each to show their general spirit and aim: 


Monpay. “ The Tongue.” — James iii: 1-14. 
“But the tongue can no man tame; it is an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” 


Turspay. “ Power of the Tongue.” 
‘Death and life are in the power of the 
tongue.” —Prov. xviii: 21; and A. A. Proctor’s 


poem, Words. 


Wepnespay. “ Abuse of the Tongue.” 
Passages selected from Proverbs and Psalms. 


Tuurspay. “ Use of the Tongue.” 
“The tongue of the just is as choice silver,” etc. 


“ What shall I do with my Tongue ?” 

“T said I will take heed to my ways that I sin 
not with my tongue.” “Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth; keep the door of my lips.” 

I have my pupils also commit to memory, each term, 
some chapter or passage from Scripture. It is not nec- 
essary for this purpose that they bring their Bibles to 
school. Select the passage to be committed,—the thir- 
teenth chapter of first Corinthians, e. g..—and have them 
learn by repeating together several times, and phrase 
by phrase, one paragraph each morning. After a selec- 
tion has been committed in this way, I have always 
found them interested in repeating it occasionally in 
place of the usual reading. 

In some schools, the custom prevails of having each 
pupil provided with a Bible as a part of his regular 
equipment. This probably arose from the desire to 
have the scholars participate in the morning exercises, 
and thus have a greater interest therein. The idea is 
certainly commendable, but there are grave objections 
to the custom, and the desired result can be obtained 
in other ways. Some of us can remember the old-fash- 
ioned school-house, with its oft-described interior, where 
scholars used to read “one verse all roynd” front some 
chapter in the Old Testament, chosen with a special eye 
to the hard names. Perhaps you can recall how it all 
looked the winter morning when tall, lank, awkward 
Elias W. hurried in five minutes late, and reached his 
desk just as it became his “turn” to read. His seat- 
mate jogged his elbow, and handed him the book with 
his forefinger on the verse. Can you ever forget the 
shout that rose when the youth in question had read in 
stentorian accents, Matt. xi: 14, — “ And if ye will re- 
ceive it, this is Elias which was for to come.” 

Of course anything so unique as that could happen 
but once in a lifetime, but there is a grave side to this 
And here again we must quote from Bishop 


FRIDAY. 


McQuaid : 
“Tt is profound reverencs for the Bible which induces 


Catholics to object to it in schools as an ordinary read- 
ing-book. Earnest and devout’ Christians see 
that much of the growing contempt for the sacred 
Scriptures is due to unwise and indiscriminate reading 
by young school-children, whose attention is called to 
passages suggestive of evil by perverted companions.” 

I had at one time to meet this evil in a school where, 
for local reasons, it was peculiarly hard to deal with such 
points. In my perplexity as to what to do, I allowed it 
to go on for a while, hoping that it would die out of it- 
self; but it soon became apparent that something must 
be done. So my scholars found upon the board for 
their lesson, one morning, simply two references: John 
v: 39; Titusi: 15,— “Search the Scriptures,” and, 
“Unto the pure all things are pure.” The evil had 
been widely communicated through the school; those 
who were not offenders had seen the offence, and after 
they had read the passages I saw there was little need 
for further words. But I gave them my regular three- 
minute “preach” on the text of the day, and, be it said 
to their credit, that though connected with the school 
for over a year after this, that sin never reappeared. 

If we lay aside every other consideration, I believe 
it almost impossible to overestimate the value of these 
lessons, simple as they are, as a means of immediate 
discipline, applicable not merely in general, but,—with 
due discretion, of course,— in particular cases. And 
what better way to govern a child than to place the 
right and the wrong of mooted questions before him, 
while gently, and almost imperceptibly, assisting and 
guiding his judgment and choice? ~ 


JOHN RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 


“In education, especially, true justice is curiously 
unequal,—if you choose to give a hard name, iniquitous. 
The right law of it is that you are to take the most 
pains with the best material Many conscientious 
masters will plead for the exactly contrary iniquity, 
and say you should take the most pains with the dull- 
est boys. That is not so. You must be very cureful 
that you know which are the dull boys; for the clever- 
est often look very like them. Never waste pains on! 
bad ground; let it remain rough, though properly 
looked after and cared for, — it will be of best service 
so; but spare no labor on the good, or what has in it 
the capacity of good. The tendency of modern help 
and care is quite morbidly and madly in reverse of this 
great principle. Benevolent persons are always, by 
preference, busy on the essentially bad. . . Mean- 
time they suffer the most splendid material in child- 
nature to wander neglected about the streets, until it 
has become rotten to the degree in which they feel 
prompted to take an interest in it. [Written in 1871. ] 

We must accept contentedly infinite dif- 
ference in the original nature and capacity, even at 
their purest, which it is the first condition of right 
education to make manifest to all persons, most of all 
to the persons concerned. That other men should 
know their measure is, indeed, desirable; but that they 
should know it themselves is wholly necessary. I said 
education was desired by the lower orders because they 
thought it would make them upper orders, and be a 
leveller and effacer of distinctions. They will be 
mightily astonished, when they really get it, to find 
that it is, on the contrary, the fatallest of all discerners 
and enforcers of distinctions, piercing even to the divis- 
ion of the joints and marrow, to find out wherein your 
body and soul are less, or greater, than other bodies 
and souls, and to sign deeds of separation with unequiv- 
ocal zeal. 

“‘ Education is, indeed, of all differences not divinely- 
appointed, an instant effacer and reconciler. What- 
ever is undivinely poor it will make rich; whatever is 
undivinely maimed, ‘and halt, and blind, it will make 
whole, and equal, and seeing. The blind and the lame 


the everlasting hills, and as the strength of their in. 
less waters, and these education does not do away with 
but measures, manifests, and employs. In the handful 
of shingles which you gather from the sea-beach, which 
the indiscriminate sea, with equality of fraternal foam 
has only educated to be every one round, you wil] th 
little difference between the noble and mean stone, 
But the jeweller’s trenchant education of them wil! tj 
you another story. Even the meanest will be better 
for it, but the noblest so much better that you cq, 
class the two together no more. The fair vein, 
and colours are all clear now; and so stern is N ature’s 
intent regarding this, that not only will the polish 
show which is best, but the best will take mos 
polish. You shall not .merely see they have more yj:. 
tue than the others, but see that more of virtue mon 
clearly; and the less virtue there is, the more dimly 
you shall see what there is of it. And the law about edy. 
cation which is sorrowfullest to vulgar pride is this, — 
that all its gains are at compound interest; so that, as 
our work proceeds, every hour throws us farther }.. 
hind the greater men with ‘whom we began on equal 
terms. ‘Two children go to school hand in hand, and 
spell for half-an-hour over the same page. Through all 
their lives never shall they spell from the same 
page more. One is presently a page ahead, — two 
pages, — ten pages, —and evermore, though each toils 
equally, the interval enlarges, — at birth nothing, a 
death infinite. And by this you may recognise true 
education from false. False education is a delightful 
thing, and warms you, and makes you think more of 
yourself. And true education isa deadly cold thing, 
with a gorgeous head on her shield, and makes you 
every day think worse of yourself. Worse in two ways 
also, more’s the pity. It is perpetually increasing the 
personal sense of ignorance and personal sense of fault. 

“The first condition of education is being 
put to wholesome and useful work.” Again: “(ne 
thing they (the ruling clases) were bound to teach,— 
how day hy day the daily bread they expected their 
village children to pray for might be earned in accori. 
ance with the will of God.” Again: “It would be 
part of my scheme of physical education that every 
youth in the State,—from the king’s son downwards,— 
should learn to do something finely and thoroughly 
with his hands, so as to let him know what tonch 
meant, and what stout craftmanship meant; and to in 
form him of many things besides, which no man cal 
learn but by some severely accurate discipline in doing. 
Let him once learn to take a straight shaving offs 
plank, or draw a fine curve without faltering, or lay 4 
brick level in its mortar, and he has learned a mult: 
tude of other matters which no lips of man could evet 
teach him. He might choose his craft, but whatever 
it was, he should learn it to some sufficient degree 
true dexterity.” 


HOW TO TEACH ETYMOLOGY. 


If it is really desirable that etymology should be 
taught in the common schools, it is evident frow p* 
experience that some different course must be taken 
with the study from the one hitherto pursued, in which 
the pupil has been allowed to take no active part. 

The substitute course here proposed will, perhaps, be 
well enough understood by a simple statement of the 
materials for the study to be furnished the pupil, wit 
an example of the work required. The necessary “ 
then will be: | as 

(1) Tables containing the significant elements of 
language. 

(2) Rules for the various orthographic ¢ 
which these elements have been subjected. 

(3) A vocabulary of words. 

With these data the pupil will be ready to 


hanges 


enter up?” 
he bas 


are to it as to David at the siege of the Tower of the 


divinely-appointed differences, eternal as the ranks of 


Kings, ‘hated of David’s soul.’ But there are other 


the study. And we will now suppose that 
reached in this vocabulary the word, AcePrH* 
without a HEAD, 


Lous; 


152 
7 
i 
] 
t 
m 
Li 
slig 
fac 
mu 
it 
— 
| 
f . 


From the tables he will be expected to make out, in 
this example, the several elements, or atoms of thought 
of which the word is composed, and to point out which 
of these is represented in the definition, and by what 
words. But it may often happen, as in this case, that 
the pupil will not be very likely to see the sense in hav- 
ing any such word in the language. For such cases, 
provision may be made in 

APPLIED ETYMOLOGY. 

In this example, the application of the word in nat- 
ural history may be given to the pupil, showing that 
the epithet is descriptive of a class of the Molusca, like 
the oyster, in which the want of an apparent HEAD is a 
striking characteristic. And, also, as a farther addition 
to the tables when the etymon is, like the one under 
consideration, exceedingly variable, resort may be had to 

COMPARATIVE ETYMOLOGY. 

In explanation of the present example, and others 

containing the same etymon, the comparison might be 


extended, as follows: 
c-E-PH ale, Greek; the Head. 
c-a-e wt, Latin; “ 
CH-E-F, French; “ “ 
H-EA-F od, Saxon; “ 

Now, from the tables, rules, and other such informa- 
tion in regard to variable etymons as is here exempli- 
fied, the pupil will have in the end all that is necessary 
to a thorough understanding of the radical structure of 
the language. In the present example he might be ex- 
pected to answer the following, among other 


QUESTIONS: 


What is the Greek word for ‘‘ Head’’ ? the Latin word ? 

In what do these two words agree? (In their etymon, or 
radical element.) 

In what do they differ? (In the orthography of the etymon 
or radical, and also in having different suffixes. ) 

To which of these two words is the Saxon word for ‘‘ Head”’ 
related, both by its etymon and suffix ? 

How is this ancient Saxon word converted into modern Eng- 
lish? (1+e+a—f—o-+d= Head.) 

Which of the German words for ‘‘ Head’”’ still retains, like 
the English word, the relic of a suffix? (k-o-pf, H-AN-P-t.) 

In a review, the pupil might also be expected to pass 
examination in a whole group or family of words taken 
together. In the review of the group to which our 
present example belongs, there might then come up 


again the following among other 
QUESTIONS: 

Hea is a CAP, CoIF, HA-t, or HOO-d? (A cover for the 

ead, 

In which of these words is the Latin orthography of the ety- 
mon retained ? 

In which two does the etymon form the entire word ? 

Which, by its relic of a suffix, shows relationship with the 
Latin? with the Saxon, and through that with the Latin ? 

What is a captain, or cu1eFtain? (The Head man in a 
company or tribe. ) 

In which of these words is the etymon written with only a 
slight variation of its French orthography ? 

[Other questions may be added by the teacher. | 


Amuxrst’s System.—President Seelye testifies con- 
cerning the new system of self-government at Amherst 
College, that it is the unanimous conviction of the 
faculty that they have never known a year when so 
much honest work has been done in the college, and 


with so healthy results, as in the year now closed. The 
attendance upon college exercises has surprised them all. 


— Kind hearts are here, yet would the tenderest one 
Have limits to its merey. God has none. 
B an’s forgiveness may be true and sweet, 
ee yet he stoops to giveit. More complete 
ae which lays forgiveness at thy feet, 
nd pleads with thee to raise it; only Heaven 
®ans crowned, not vanquished, when it says “ Forgiven.” 


— Poor middle-aged Summer; vain this show; 
Whole fields of golden-rod cannot offset 
One meadow with a single violet; 
And well the singing thrush and lily know, 
Spite of all artifice which her regret 
Can deck in splendid guise, their time to go. 
— H.” (Mrs. Jackson.) 


— Why should we count our life by years, 
ince years are short and pass away ? 
Or why, by fortune’s smiles and tears, 
Since tears are vain and smiles decay ? 
Sarah J. Hale. 


MENTAL SCIENCE FOR PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


BY W. H. SCOTT. 


The work of the teacher commands a general and 
willing homage. The reason for this is found in the 
nature of the work. To comprehend that, we must con- 
sider its material, its agent, its instruments, and its 
design. 

Its material is mind, the plastic soul. By the teach- 
er’s touch, souls tender, susceptible, immortal, are 
molded for their destiny. Souls compact with poten- 
tial good and ill, compact with potential joy and woe, 
await his magical word to evoke their hidden possibility. 
Mental processes are to be taught, mental habits are to 
be formed, mental development is to be promoted and 
directed. But these duties cannot be worthily per- 
formed unless the teacher has studied the laws of men- 
tal operation and growth. 

The agent that performs this work is mind. It is 
mind that educates, no less than mind that is educated. 
The chief power in education is the power of mind on 
mind. The teaching in its ghole range and quality is 
what the teacher makes it. What power is in him, what 
knowledge, what discipline, what virtue, what enthusi- 
asm, what conception of vast ideals,—these measure the 
value there is in his teaching. Shall a man bring this 
innermost and altogether immeasurable strength of his 
to bear on the innermost life and the uttermost destiny 
of immortal children, without a thoughtful study of its 
nature, its forms, and the right methods of its use? 
Shall he make this splendid spiritual organism the em- 
ployment of his life, and yet seek no scientific know]- 
edge of its constitution and relations ? 

The mind of the teacher operates on the mind of the 
pupil through instruments. For closely-sympathetic 
minds there is a communion in unbroken silences. But 
this implies a oneness of temperament, of age, and of 
experience, which cannot exist between the teaching- 
mind and the taught. For them a medium of commu- 
nication must be found, a channel through which the 
currents of influence may flow down from the higher to 
the lower mind. Every such medium must be in some 
sense a mental product. If it be a gesture, what the 
mind puts into it, that it means and nothing more. If 
a word, the sound is nothing except as it incarnates an 
idea or an emotion. Language is the supreme instru- 
ment of instruction, and language is the child of intel- 
lect. Books, — the teachers of the teacher, — what are 
they but the wisdom of the universal mind, the wealth 
of wisdom exhumed by myriads of intellectual toilers 
and descended upon him, the heir of all the ages? 
Nature, too, is his instrument. But what is nature to 
him as a teacher, except as he discerns in its manifold 
forms the embodied thought of a master-mind? The 
clod, the stone, the cloud, the star must be transmuted 
into thought before they can be instruments of in- 
struction... 

But how can one understand science, or grasp the 
philosophy that underlies it, unless he knows, also, 
something of the power which created and organized it ? 
How can he use it with the greatest success in teaching 
unless he understands, also, the science of sciences, the 
laws of thought, and the faculties of the searching and 
building soul ? © 

But for what end is the teacher’s work done? He is 
to impart knowledge. But t6 do this wisely he must 
be acquainted with the receptive powers of the pupil’s 
mind ; he must understand the natural order of mental 
acquisition; and he must appreciate and know how to 
overcome the difficulties which a learner encounters. 
He is to teach correct methods of mental operation. 
But to do this wisely he must be able to judge of their 
soundness, and to discern the reasons for them in the 
laws of mind itself. He is to form correct habits of 
thought. But to do this he must understand the nat- 
ure of the thinking-power, and be able to detect the 


errors into which his pupil falls.. Indeed, whatever the 


the domain of mental science, and may be the better 
performed with a knowledge of that science. 

The teacher is also an educator of the forces that lie 
behind the intellect, and that form character. Shall he 
attempt to do this work with a rude and untrained 
hand? Shall he, without any anointing or any impo- 
sition of hands, stalk with careless tread and braggart 
air into this hol, holies? Nay; let him beware. 
Let him first seek to know the mind with which he 
deals,—its powe?s, its possibilities, and the true meth- 
ods for its instruction and discipline. Let him study 
the science of the human mind. This study, thus seen 
to be so important to every teacher, is especially im- 
portant for the teacher in common schools. He reaches 
more minds than any other teacher. A large majority 
of them will never come under any other tuition. 
Nearly all the work that he does is elementary. 

The chief service of Pestalozzi was to make it appar- 
ent that the first teaching ought to be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the child. This conception 
lies at the basis of modern primary education. The 
nature of the child; here isthe master-key to the whole 
mystery of education. To know the nature of the 
child, to know it well, to know it with the mind and 
know it with the heart, is to have in simple and essen- 
tial form the whole art, the whole science, and the whole 
philosophy of education. 

These are reasons why the public-school teachers 
should study mental science. It remains to inquire 
how he should study it. First, he should study it in 
an elementary book. The ideal text-book on psychol- 
ogy has not yet been published. All things considered, 
Haven’s Mental Philosophy is, perhaps, the best to begin 
with. This should be followed with Porter, and this 
with Sir Wm. Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, and 
this with Mill’s Examination of Hamilton, and this with 
Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Psychology. These five 
works constitute what may seem an extensive course of 
reading for a common-school teacher; yet each one care- 
fully studied will prepare the way for the next, and the 
whole will form a broad and enduring foundation for 
the sublime structure that he is building. 

He should study the minds of his pupils. The mind 
of the child is daily before him. Let him not close his 
eyes to its splendid page, or his ears to its revealing 
voice. No one, save perbaps a mother, has such an op- 
portunity as his for studying the human soul. If the 
teacher bring to it intelligence and enthusiasm and de- 
voutness, he may learn deeper things and truer things 
than books make known, and they will have for him a 
force and reality such as books can never impart. He 
may study his own mind. The “ know thyself” of an- 
cient oracle and philosopher is rendered anew, and with 
more solemn authority, by every daily duty that falls to 
his hand. 

Having done these things, the public-school teacher 
will engage in his work with an intelligent conception 
of its nature and its ends, and with a reverent sense of 
the dignity and responsibility of the office that he ful- 
fills. Let him do these things, and he cannot fail of 
immortality ; for, though he die, and die unknown, his 
influence, wrought with holy care into the souls and 
lives of those whom he has taught, can never die. 


— An old home is like an old violin: the music of 
the past is wrought into it.—Catherine Sedgwick. 


— It is not well fora man to pray cream, and live 
skim-milk.—H. W. Beecher. 


— If man, or woman either, wishes to realize the full 
power of personal beauty, it must be by cherishing noble 
hopes and purposes, by having something to do and some- 
thing to live for.— Prof. Upham. 


— It is amusing to detect character in the vocabulary 
of each person. The adjectives habitually used, like 
the inscriptions on a thermometer, indicate the temper 
ament.—H. 7. Tuckerman. 
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ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. X1. 


Apparatus necessary in the following exercise: a piece of 
lead pipe, or rubber tubing; some water; a small, toy balloon, 
or a bladder; a heavy weight, or flat-iron; a pin; a slender 
rod, or stiff wire. 


INFERENCE, 


A column of liquid 
exerts preasure by vir- 
tue of its weight. 


OBSERVATION. 


* Connect with apiece The balloon or blad- 
of lead pipeorrubber der is expanded, i. ¢., 
tubing, a small, toy it is pressed out by 
balloon or a bladder. the liquid. 

Grasp the bladder, 

cause the tube when 

held upright to be 

partly filled with water. 


Empty the tube and re- The bladder is 
peat the experiment, pressed out with 
adding more water. greater force. 


The bladder is pressed 
out with still greater 
force. 


EXPERIMENT. 


Repeat by completely 
filling the tube. 


A column of liquid ex- 


ts pressure in propor- 
Grasp the bladder, fill Almostnopressure at} © 
the tube, close the up- the bladder. tion to its vertical 


per end with the finger, 
and lay the tube hori- 
zontally upon a table. 


Gradually raise the More and more pres- 
tube to a vertical posi- sure. 
tion. 


Regard the sha The bladder or balloon ‘The liquid inside the 
which the liquid tends tends to become more bladder transmits the 
to give the balloon or or less spherical; i.e., pressure which is due to 
bladder. it is equally pushed out the colamn of water in 
from the centerinall the tube, and transmits 
directions. that pressure equally 
in all directions. 


A little water in the 
form of acolumn may 
be made to balance a 
great weight. 


Upon the bladder lay a 
heavy weight like a flat- 
iron, hold the tube in 
an upright position, 
and pour in water. 


Empty the water from The bladderis pushed The air inside the blad- 

the tube and bladder, out, as with the water, der transmits the pres- 

and then force-air into in all directions. sure which is given by 

the tube with the the lungs, and trans- 

mouth. mits that pressure in all 
dtrections. 


A jet of wateristhrown Ina fountain the jet is 
caused by pressure of 
water at a high level. 


The flat-iron is lifted. 


Fill the bladder and 
tube with water, and up. 
when the tube is in an 
upright position pick a 
pin-hole through the 

upper surface of the 
bladder. 


Push down through the The bladder is pushed 
tube a slender rod or out in only one direc- 
stiff wire. tion. 


A solid transmits pres- | 
sure in that direction 
only in which the pres- 
sure is exerted; i. ¢., in 
one direction. 


General Inference.—Liquids and Gases transmit pressure equally in all 
directions. 

*The lead pipe should be five or six feet long, and one-fourth of 
an inch inside diameter. It may be connected with the bladder directly, 
or b aoe of a cork, through which is thrust a bit of pipe-stem or hollow 
pen-holder. 


» A PLEASANT HINT OR TWO. 


BY 8. P. BARTLETT. 


While in these days of innovations a judicious discrimination 
is demanded of those who guide the small toilers up the hill of 
knowledge, it remains true-that the scholar and teacher both 
ought to gain refreshment with endeavor, whenever practica- 
ble ; to keep the mental machinery and spirits alike, in good 
condition, and avoid danger of degenerating into ‘‘ the eter- 
nal grind.’’ 

Our juvenile folk are creatures of infinite variety, who, 
sooner than we seniors, wearying of recurring themes, and 
chapters, and methods, are roused, heartened, and incited by 
a turn in fresh fields and pastures new, where they gain with 
eagerness and avidity the very knowledge one might pin them 
down to drearily with small success. 

The simple, yet vital matter of reading, may show us this. 
With all permitted latitude in the direction of readers, it re- 
mains true that the freshness of the book must soon become 
stale, and then reiteration palls. As an auxiliary in this case, 
the teacher might frequently fall back upon resources of her 
own, held in store to alternate, vary, and refresh. To this 
end, begin to save up from the bright, apt, interesting, good 
literature that is afloat. Already there is many a bit or scrap, 
short story or poem, or little article, so replete with attractive 
excellence that you must have ‘‘ cut it out,’’ because you could 
not bear to have it wasted. 

Now try a systematic rescue of all such, and, as you have a 
snatch of leisure, paste these into a small scrap-book, one 
which you and the children can conveniently handle. Evena 
cheap one can have the advantage of tasteful covers, and a 
neat and well-planned make-up; and, as the number increases, 
have your set uniform. As a supplementary reader, keep 
your book in reserve; also for special reward and resource. 
It should be held as a particular treat and special privilege. 
Do not yield it to the children except to read something of 
your own direction and selection, in school; otherwise, the 
little devourers will go through it in no time, and with no es- 
pecial benefit. 
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in progress, and, as often as needful, the atlas. A wide field 
opens for the instructor’s improvement in intelligent and apt 
bits of talk upon the selections as they are taken up. Some 
suggestions and hints in this direction may be given hereafter. 

Another plan for the more advanced scholars, and I believe, 
a very excellent one, is to propose and encourage the keeping 
of manuscript extract-books. Advice and guidance to a cor- 
rect literary discernment and selection well becomes the teach- 
er’s province; and a strong bond of mutual interest may thus 
grow, which shall be greatly relished by both teachers and 
taught. Make neatness of transcription a prime necessity. 
Very likely the teacher is accustomed to the pleasure and profit 
of keeping a manuscript extract-book herself; then so much 
the better can these hints be improved upon. Both sets of 
volumes, the printed and the written, may grow into a life- 
time treasury of gleanings one ‘‘ would not willingly let die,’’ 
and, after accomplishing untold good in school-days, shall re- 
main memorials, embodying recollections well-prized and de- 
servedly dear. 


ABOUT WILD- FLOWERS. — (XIX.) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


In wet places, from July to September, may be found the 
Monkey-flower (Mimulus ringens, Fig. 18, D), whose likeness 
to other members of the Fig#vort Family is manifest in the 
corolla, with its two lips,—the upper erect and two-lobed, and 
the lower spreading and three-lobed. We find another Fig- 
wort mark in the didynamous stamens (the outer pair longer, 
and the inner pair shorter) conniving or converging together 
under the upper lip. The stigma is very remarkable, consist- 
ing of two lips, which have the power of closing when touched, 
that fertilization by its own pollen may be prevented. The 
bee brings foreign pollen and lodges some of it upon the flow- 
er’s stigma, whose lips then close. The bee then pushes on 
into the flower, and gets its pollen upon his head, and when 


C 


Fig. 18. 


he withdraws none of the pollen is deposited on the stigma, 
because it has closed in the meantime. The flower itself is 
pretty, having a pleasing shape, and a corolla of a delicate 
lavender color, but the erect, stiff, angled stems are decidedly 
ugly. Thecorolla has been supposed to bear some resemblance 
to an ape, for which the Greek word is mimo, whence the term 
Mimulus. 

Aug. 25. The Cardinal-flower (Lobelia Cardinalis, Fig. 18, 
A) is one of the most striking flowers native to North Amer- 
ica. Brilliant in color, stately but stiff in habit, it has not 
the highest claims to beauty, though the most conspicuous 
flower of the meadow and the stream. Like some king or 
cardinal, clad in official robes, it rivets the eye, but seems to 
feel its importance so much that no grace softens the rigidity 
of its growth, and no breeze can make it bow in the graceful 
manner of the plebeian grass. In the early history of New 
France, or Canada, the most conspicuous figures were the 
priests, and other deeply-religious persons, whose thoughts 
were associated with cardinals and other exalted dignitaries 
of the church; dnd when our plant was taken from its native 
home in Canada, and introduced into France previous to 1629, 
it was natural that the cardinal, in his official dress,—a bright 
scarlet cassock and scarlet hat,— should suggest a name for 
the new plant. The other term, Lobelia, came from Matthias 
De l’Obel, a distinguished Flemish botanist of the sixteenth 
century. Although there are many species of Lobelia widely 
distributed, not one has been found on the Pacific coast. The 
low and spreading Lobelia of the gardens, with azure-blue 
flowers, came from the Cape of Good Hope. ; 

Perhaps the best mark of a Lobelia is the corolla split down 


on the upper side ; then the five stamens free from the corolla, |. 


and united into a tube frequently by their filaments and always 
by their anthers ; and lastly, milky juice and an irregular five- 
lobed corolla. Minor characteristics are the two upper, narrow, 
and equal lobes of the corolla, and the three lower, wider, 


Stipulations: The dictionary always, when the readings are 


equal lobes; the two bearded anthers; and the two-celled, 


many-seeded pod. The Cardinal flower blossoms abou; the 
first of August in streams and ponds. Some species of the 
Lobelia are poisonous, but our plant is used as a medicine by 
the Indians. 

A commoner species (Lobelia inflata), the Indian Tobaceo 
(Fig. 18, B) is poisonous, and is said to be employed 4s 3 
quack medicine. The most remarkable thing about this 8pe- 
cies is the inflated pods (Fig. 18, B, a). The stem ig angled 
branched, short-hairy, and six to twenty inches high, The 
corolla is very small, hardly a quarter of an inch long, light. 
blue, and frequently pinkish. The branches have Many 
pods below, and spikes of flowers above. It is commo, 
by the roadsides and in dry uplands, blossoming in July anq 
Augtist. 

The Spiked Lobelia (Fig. 18, C) is found in dry, shrubby 
places, in isolated specimens, few in number. The flowers ar 
a little larger than those of L. inflata, and of a purer bjiye 
often very pale. The stem is smooth, strictly erect, et 
branched, and terminates in a long raceme of flowers. Whey 
the flowers are arranged all along the upper part of the stalk 
loosely, each flower on a short stalk or pedicel, like a sprig of 
currant-blossoms, the arrangement is called araceme. The 
pods are not half as large as in L. inflata, and the outsides 
are ridgy and wrinkled (Fig. 18, C,a). The leaves are spaty. 
late (broader in the upper half), especially the lower ones, 


while those of L. inflata are ovate (oval, but broader in the 
lower half). A comparison of the corolla of the three species 
mentioned will show a marked similarity in form; and the 
recollection of that form will enable one to distinguish other 
species at any time. 


VARIETIES. 


— The humors of the book-trade are not a few, but the ma. 
jority, we fear, escape record. A pick-up boy was sent out the 
other day from one of our jobbing-houses, to get a copy of The 
Hour Which Cometh, by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke. He 
puzzled the trade by calling for The Hen Which Croweth. . . , 
In another prominent store, a clerk calling off a list of books, 
shouted, ‘‘* Umbrellas of the Eighteenth Century!’ No: 
Unbeliefs, I mean.” . . . The new volume “ !!!”’ is called off 
in still another house, in charging or billing it, ‘‘’ Rah, ’Rab, 
’Rah,”’ which is decidedly & la Harvard,—as Boston, of course, 
should be. 


— The following specimen of alliteration, on a serious sub- 
ject, heads a column in an Lowa paper: 


**The Lurid Lightning Leaps Down From Its 
Lofty Lair and Lays Low the 
Living.”’ 

** Fourteen Feel the Fierce Flashings of the 

Fatal Fluid.”’ 


—A young lady, on her way to the magnetic spring, was 
heard to say to her friend that she was going down to take a 
metallic bath. ‘‘A what?” said her friend. ‘‘ Why, one of 
those down there;—O, magnetic bath.’’ 


— The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser mentions what may 
be safely set down as the worst case of spelling of recent record. 
It occurred in a ‘*‘ not is’’ of a ‘‘sellybrashun’’ to be held on 
the shores of ‘‘ Lake Eary,’’ and mentioned the occasion as 4 
‘‘guble.”’ This word troubled the editor a good deal, but, 
with rare perspicacity, he at length resolved it into ‘‘ jubilee.” 


— ‘Is business good ?”’ inquired a friend of an undertaker. 
‘* Business good!” he reiterated. You bet; two in walnut, 
two in rosewood, and three on ice, at this blessed moment.” 


— Saratoga is famous as a place for unexpected meetings of 
old friends. Two venerable clergymen came upon each other 
in Congress Park, the other morning. ‘* You old sinner, 
cried the eccentric but excellent Dr. Magoun of Philadelphia. 
‘‘My dear brother,” responded the affable Dr. Burchard of 
New York. 


— One of the most distinguished young students in the 
Shiloh Theological Seminary was expelled for writing an essay 
on the “ Efficacy of Baptism in an Oil-cloth Suit.’’ But wha 
about those ‘‘ Baptismal Pants’’ ? 


— The following inscription may be seen on a gravestone it 
a cemetery in Dorchester, Mass.: ‘‘ Here lies the body of John 
Jones, lost at sea and never found.’’ 


— Distinguished visitor of features (aoking 
the boys a few questions in Sacred History): ‘‘ Can you tel 
me about the plagues of Egypt? Now, what were they’ 
Small boy (promptly): ‘‘ Jews, sir! ’’—Punch. 


— Two physicians were discussing, in the presence of their 

atient, the nature of the malady that kept him confined to 
his bed. ‘* conviction is, that it is typhoid fever, § : 
one. ‘“ Never,’’ replied the other. ‘* Well, you will see at 
post-mortem examination.”’ 


‘Oh, Miss Dashwood! ma says she’s so sorry to keep ser 
waiting. I know it isn’t true, though, because she sal 
‘Bother!’ when she saw you drive up the avenue.” 

ifficulty. 


— Aman of tact always manages to get out of diflic frat 
The clerk of a parish, whose business was to read the . 
lesson,’”’ came across the chapter in David in which the ~ 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego occur twelve times, #" 
finding it extremely difficult to pronounce these names, 
went through the chapter referring to them as ‘the afo 
gentlemen.”’ 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A SUMMER DRINK. watety 
Put a teaspoonful of Acid Phosphate in a glass i more 
sugar to taste, and you have a delicious drink, that a sal 
healthful than any made from lemons or limes, 42 
more gratifying to the thirsty recipient. 
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CORRESPONDEN CH, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


tor is not responsible for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 


eke in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
express return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
provindents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 
TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ. 


[ have employed a new method in teaching children to read 
German at the Sauveur College of Languages, this summer, at 
Amherst; and as it is applicable to any other language, I beg 
jeave to state it briefly. Before the children knew anything of 
the German print or script, I taught them orally a portion of a 
German story (one of Grimm’s Maerchen), and when they 
were able to recite it correctly and fluently, and to understand 
tas explained in German, I gave them the printed copy to 
ead, pointing to the words at first as each one in turn re- 

ted them; and so quickly did they learn to associate the spo- 
ken with the printed word, that a sentence previously learned 
was read with the fluency of English within a few minutes, 
each word being recognized by itself and readily found when 
called for. Going on thus, sentence by sentence, a whole 
story was learned and fluently read; and then songs and dia- 
logues ; gradually passing, with the older pupils, to the usual 
method of reading without first committing to memory. A 
child is delighted to find that it can learn to read a foreign 
language in five minutes, even though it be but a single sen- 
tence; and when fifty sentences have been learned in the man- 
ner I have described, it will be found that the sounds of the 
letters, separately and in combination, have all been uncon- 
sciously learned; and with this is united the very great benefit 
there is in committing to memory in a foreign language. 

I wish to see this method applied also in teaching young 
children to read English. And if any teachers find it worthy 
of a practical test, I should be pleased to know the result. 

EpwIn F. Bacon. 

Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, N. J. 


TEMPERANCE-TEACHING, 


“T am sorry to say that in our schools and colleges there is 
no systematic teaching as to the physiological effects of alco- 
hol. There are many books treating exhaustively on this sub- 
ject,* but they have small place in our schools, and none in our 
colleges. While there is no subject more important to be well 
understood by the young, that the relation of alcohol, in what- 
ever form, to the health of body and mind and to a successful 
or wasted life, it seems to be generally ignored by the educated 
men of the country. In many of our higher schools there 
seems to be a fashion in relation to ‘ drink,’ borrowed, I fear, 
from the German colleges. It is wonderful that intelligent 
men in our colleges are content to lay aside their individuality 
and allow themselves to be drawn by others into practices and 
habits which they know to be prejudicial to their highest in- 


terests, and which may possibly,—nay, probably,—prove to be 
the ruin of their prospects in life, of their aspirations toward 
a life of honor in the community, while no possible benefit or 
happiness can come from it.’’—New York paper. 


*From Catechism on Alcohol, and Alcohol and Hygiene, prepared by 
Miss Colman, of the W. C. T. Union for Primary and Grammar Schools 
(witha Teachers’ Manual to assist a novice to make the study interesting 
to the youngest), up through Dr. Richardson’s Text-Book for High Schools, 
and Cantor Lectures on Alcohol for Colleges (which are studied in English 
«hools), to Dr. Lees’ Temperance Text-Book, which touches upon phases 
of the subject not thought best to teach in public schools, and Doctors’ 
Drugs and Drinks, a most needed warning to thé people, deserved by 
physicians who will not learn by the success of the Temp. Med. Soc’y in 
England, or, knowing, are still untrue to their knowledge. 


HOMER AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Under the head of ‘‘ Public Opinion,” in Tax JOURNAL, this 
Week, is an interesting paragraph from the Inter-Ocean (Chi- 
a on “ College Education and Journalism,’’ which closes 

ollows: 


“ 
by, pt® College of the future is one that will keep pace with 
‘int thought. It will use the newspapers as a text-book 
cant neous y with the Iliad of Homer, and the current dis- 
oman upon the tariff in connection with the Oration on the 


¥. is a candid recognition of the importance of the study 
but sy and Demosthenes side by side with newspaper study, 
oe t would have been better to say that the college would 
man to thoroughly teach these classic authors with the 
. an use which the students would voluntarily make 
The tendency among students of the col- 
tnd to to neglect the thorough study of these classic authors, 
tthe ‘pend too much time in desultory reading. The tone 
“ ee from the Inter-Ocean would rather encour- 
wate tendency, It endeavors to impress its readers with a 
of the danger of being too exclusive in the study of the 
lane and neglecting general reading and culture. But the 
Dofo, : the present day is entirely on the other side. The 
und study of Homer which Derby and Gladstone made 
Oa thels y be thought to have had so disqualifying an effect 
for the eminent public duties they were called 
thud Perform, as the Inier-Ocean would represent this 
have upon the journalist. 


But this matter is placed in the true light, and the high ben- 
efits which the journalist especially might derive from a thor- 
ough study of the classics is shown, by the very next paragraph 
quoted in this number of THE JouRNAL. The extract is 
by Harlan H. Ballard, on ‘‘ The Education of To-day.’’ Here 
it is said of these studies: 

‘* They are found to render the mind observant of nice dis- 
tinctions; clear in its apprehension of truth; strong in mem- 
ory of words and phrases; apt in expression; patient in per- 
plexity.”’ 

These, it will be readily seen, are the very qualities of mind 
which the journalist preéminently needs, and therefore no 
detriment can come to him froma thorough mastery of the 
old classic authors. R. L. P. 

Boston, Sept. 2, 1881. 


INTRAMURAL AESTIVATION. 


In candent ire the solar splendor flames; 

The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames; 
His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes, 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 


How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
Dorm on the herb with none to supervise, 
Carp the suave berries from the crescent vine, 
And bibe the flow from longicaudate kine! 


To me, alas! no verdurous visions come, 
Save yon exiguous pool’s couferva-scum ; 
No concave vast repeats the tender hue 
That laves my milk-jug with celestial blue! 


Me wretched! Let me curr to quercine shades! 


Effund your albid hausts, lactiferous maids! - 


Oh, might I vole to some umbrageous clump,— 
Depart, — be off, — excede, — evade, — erump! 
— Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 


A NEW POEM. 


All who have ever enjoyed the instructive delights of one or 
more of Mr. Alcott’s ‘‘ Conversations,’ will be pleased to 
know that his charming Auto-biographical poem, — ‘‘ New 
Connecticut,’’—has been ‘‘ privately printed’’ in a beautiful 
volume, with notes appended. We quote a few stanzas, hoping 
that our readers will have the opportunity to read them in 
their connection in the volume at an early day. The poem is 
in two parts: Part I. is entitled ‘‘The Farmers Boy ;”’ 
Part ‘‘ The Pedler’s Progress. 


He says of his birth, in Part I.: 


** Beneath the mountain’s brow, the o’erhanging wood, 
The farmer’s boy had here his humble birth, 
From towns remote, in rural neighborhood; 
His education at the homely hearth.’’ 


Of his parents: 


** The boy’s grave sire, although a captain’s child, 
His mother’s virtues had,—her quiet air, 
Her patient steadfastness, and temper mild; 
Ingenious, bashful, scrupulously fair.’’ 


‘* The mild-eyed mother seasonably wed, 
A finer culture brought to these rude parts, 
Of sprightly race, considerately bred, 
And thns accomplished in all household arts.’’ 


Of the boy: 


** A comely child, his aspect sage, 
His carriage full of innocence and grace ; 
Complexion blond, blue eyes, locks brown and fine, 
And frank expression in his rosy face.’’ 


‘* Boy not without his faults at home, at school, 

Brimful of fancies and his own quaint will, 

- Sly thief of time for frolics, book, and tool,— 
eeds patience, counsel, good examples still.’’ 


In Part II. he sings of youth: z 


** Youth casts its glance into the future far, 
Stirred from within by its deep-felt unrest, 
Led forward by some bright, bewildering star, 
And holds a fair ideal in its breast.’’ 


** The Genius prompts and sends him out to find 
His proper calling, and his wits to try; 
Leaving his home and friends and farm behind, 
He tempts the future with a prying eye.”’ 


As a pedler,—in the South: 


** In homespun dressed, his trinkets by his side, 
He trudges hopeful, bent on goodly gains: 
Thinks as he plods, with heartfelt, homely pride, 
If friendly fortune comes not, wit maintains.’’ 


** He forms new friendships and finds genial homes, 
In costly mansions spends delightful days; 
Is welcomed warmly when he monthly comes, 
And entertained the while, well pleased, he stays.’ 


He goes home: 


** His business closed, he homeward casts his eyes, 
Pleased to have known such courtly company; 
Gold gained by his successful enterprise, 
Knowledge for more, and kind civility.’’ 


‘* Home near, his hopes and fears can he conceal, 
As from chimney’s top smoke curls and drifts, 
He thinks what six months’ absence shall reveal,— 
Its threshold crosses and the latch uplifts.’’ 


** Welcomed, approved, his gains and ventures told, 
Not strange if round the Hill the rumor ran, 
Gathered, in telling, gloss of glittering gold: 
‘ No farmer now, but a fine gentleman ’.’’ 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

“THOUGH LosT TO SIGHT, TO MEMOKY line, 
so frequently quoted, is generally thought to be of unknown 
authorship. A writer in the St. Louis Globe asserts that one 
Ruchven Jenkyns published the following stanza in the Green- 
wich (Eng.) Magazine, in 1701: 


** Sweetheart, goodbye! the fluttering sail 

Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the fav’ ring gale 

My ship shall bound upon the sea, 
Perchance all desolate and forlorn 

These eyes shal] miss thee many a year, 
But, unforgotten every charm, 

Though Jost to sight, to mem’ry dear. 


** Sweetheart, goodbye! one last embrace; 

O, cruel fate, true souls to sever; 

Yet, in this heart’s most sacred place 
Thou, thou alone shall dwell forever! 

And still shall recollection trace 
In fancy’s mirrors every year, 

Each smile, each tear from that face, 
Though lost to sight, to mem’ry dear.”’ 


— A correspondent in Norway asks the title of the Greek 
educational magazine from which extracts are taken, and to 
which reference is frequently made in Tue JoURNAL. The 
title is, tov Lvyyoupuce 
tov xu Syokewv ExdiWouevor anus 


tov Myvos. Ev Abyvay ; 1881. 


QUERIES. 
No. 168. What is the meaning of the Algonquin word, 
‘*Pantuset’’? I ‘spell by ear.’’ J. G. K. 


No. 169. Please solve the following by a rule in arithme- 
tic, and explain: A boy was premised a new book on condition 
that he would go to a certain orchard through three gates, and 


get a sufficient number of apples, that on his return he could 
leave half what he had and half an apple more at the first gate, 
and half the remainder and half an apple more at the second 
gate, and half of what he had left and half an appie more at 
the third gate, without cutting any, and then have one re- 
maining. How many must he get ? 
I would like, also, Problem VI, on ‘page 302 in Greenleaf’s 
Practical Arithmetic, worked by the rule on the same page. 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.] 


COMPOUND DIAMOND, 


* 
* * * 
* * *  * 
* * * 
* * * # 
* * * 
1.— Upper-left Diamond. Il.— Upper-right Diamond. 
1. In EDUOATION. 1. In Prayer. 
2. A kitchen utensil. 2. An expression of ability. 


3. To devour greedily. 
4. Recent. 
5. In auburn. 


IV .—Lower-left Diamond. 


3. A leap. 
4, A trap for catching fish. 
5. In JOURNAL. 


1. In labor 1. In poser. 

2. A weight. 2. To peruse, 

3. A bird. 3. oe turpentine, 
4. A bird’s nest. 4. To blast. 

5. In nation. 5. In Maine. 


V.—Lower right Diamond. 
1. In answer. 
2. To brown. 
3. Native. 
4. To catch suddenly. 


5. In public. ANTHONY J, SCHINDLER. 


CHARADE, 


fifst, at home upon the green, 

Of varied size and hue is seen, 

On hillside, heath, and dale; 

At times, within my second’s bound, 
Its homely figure may be found, 
And “‘ thereby hangs a tale.’’ 


My second, tho’ of precious gold, 
Of silver, steel, or wood, I’m told, 
From a goose descent may claim. 
My whole recalls a bloody field 
Where British troops were forced to yield, 
And Yankees won much fame. 
C. H. Garss. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR AUG. 25. 


Eniema.—A king sat on the rocky brow 
Which looks on sea-born Salamis; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations, — all were his; 
He counted them at break of day, 
And when the sun had set, where were they ? 


2. Miles, limes. 3. Tub, but. 
6. Pot, top. 7. Tea, eat. 8. 


BLANKS.—1, Rove, over. 
5. Bad, dab. 


4. Ear, are. 
Yard, dray. 
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THE reports that come to us from leading cities show 
an increase in school attendance at the opening of the 
school-year. This is a hopeful sign, testifying to an in- 
creased confidence in the public school, and it calls for 
an increase of efficient management on the part of school- 
officers and teachers. The Normal schools, so far as rep- 
resented to us, show an advance in attendance and a 
rigid adherence to a demand for higher scholarship on 
admission. By such a policy the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of our training schools will be increased. 


AmonG the many objects of special interest to teach- 
ers, in connection with the New-England Fair, now 
open in Boston, none should fail to study the exhibit 
made by General Armstrong, of the handiwork of the 
negroes and Indians at Hampton. General Armstrong 
has combined the industrial and educational elements 
in the development of the races committed to his care, 
and the surprising facility of both for mechanical work 
will be a revelation to all who have never visited Hamp- 
ton. Next to a visit to one of the grand centers of edu- 
cation of the colored people of the South, and the red 
men of the West, is the opportunity to study a specimen 
brick at the New-England Fair. 


THERE is a small “tempest in a teapot” in a Phila- 
delphia school, over the admission of three colored chil- 


dren to a white school: 


** After undergoing an examination, the trio was placed in 
the lowest grade in the school. When the pupils reassembled, 
it was very apparent that their parents had not regarded the 
innovation with delight. The white boys pertinently muttered 
and cast ominous glances at the two little mulattoes on the 
back form. During the session the principal was compelled to 
reprimand one of the boys for declaring that hé ‘ wouldn’t go 
to school with a nigger,’ and intimated that his mother said he 
could leave if the colored children continued to attend. The 
little girls, on the contrary, have made no sign of remonstrance, 
but treat the new pupil with a freezing indifference. It is an- 
ticipated by the teachers that many of the white children will 
be withdrawn before long. It is stated by the principal that a 
colored boy attended the school for two years without his race 
being discovered, and that several of the children now in the 
classes are much darker than two of the little triumvirate.’’ 


While we believe in the existence of separate schools 
for whites and blacks in the South, and in other sec- 
tions, when sufficient numbers of pupils and the public 
sentiment seem to demand it, we cannot sympathize 
with the spirit which ostracises pupils on account of 
race or color. In Boston, Providence, Newport, New 
York, and, in fact, in nearly, if not quite, all of our 
Northern towns and cities, the two races attend the 
same schools; and this result is the only true and final 
solution of free institutions. 


| THE two eldest sons of the President, James and 


Harry, had an interview with their father on Mon- 
day, preparatory to their departure for Williams Col- 
lege, which institution they enter this month as stu- 
dents. The President, before bidding them good-bye, 
gave them brief advice as to their course of conduct, 
and also charged them to deliver a kind message to 
the president of the college, who is an old and valued 
personal friend. The two boys left Washington at 
10 o’clock at night, in company with Dr. Hawks, their 
tutor. 

So says the telegram which comes to us as we go to 
press, and it suggests a scene which touches our hearts 
profoundly. With the life of the noble President still 
balancing between life and death, and just ready to 


; E\ leave the White House on a most remarkable journey, 
wey =) | toward better conditions for life, or the grave, he is girt 


with strength to send his two oldest boys to enter the 
college whence he graduated just a quarter of a century 
ago. What a blessing and what a benediction come 
from the heart of the suffering father, our beloved 
“ Teacher-President ” ! 


ANOTHER great industrial school will be opened in 
Boston, on Tuesday, Sept. 13, by the New-England 
Manufacturers and Mechanics’ Institute, at their new 
building on Huntington Avenue. “Ihis grand exhibi- 
tion is contributed to by over one thousand exhibitors, 
from all parts of New England, comprising nearly every 
branch of manufactures,—many of them in active oper- 
ation,—showing methods of making boots and shoes by 
machinery, pottery, glass manufactory, looms for weav- 
ing, etc.; all classes of sewing-machines; artistic work 
of all kinds. It is estimated that there are in all ten 
acres of shops and factories. At night this exhibition 
is lighted by thirty electric lights, and three thousand 
gas-burners. Horse-cars, from all railroads, make con- 
nections direct with the exhibition. Excursions will be 
arranged for from all the principal cities and towns in 
New England, and the total attendance is estimated at 
not less thana half a million. The object-lessons which 
may be taught by such an exhibition are invaluable to 
our youth, and it will be a wise plan for the school offi- 
cers of New England to make arrangements for the at- 
tendance of teachers and scholars for a day or more, that 
some insight may be gained by ourchildren into the great 
industries for which they are preparing and on which 
they depend for food, clothing, and the thousand com- 
forts of their daily lives. Quick-witted teachers will not 
lose the opportunities which are thus offered them for 
their personal improvement, as well as that of their pupils. 


THe EpucationaAL DEPARTMENT of the Social 
Science Association is now in session at Saratoga. Mrs. 
Emily Talbot, the secretary, reports that it is the aim 
of this department to bring to the attention of the 
Association those topics which seem of vital importance 
to the best development of the educational interests of 
the country. As an evidence that the subjects and 
papers haye been useful, the secretary cites the paper 
of Rev. Dr. Peabody of Harvard, on School Suffrage 
for Women, read at Saratoga two yearsago. Since that 
time, of the two millions of women in the State of New 
York alone, all those qualified by age and education 
enjoy the privilege of school suffrage. The Public 
Library, the Newspaper as an Educator, An Annual Con- 
ference of University and College Presidents, Entrance 
Examinations to College, Courses of Study, The Abolition 
of Six Disabilities in Education, are some of the topics 
which the department has discussed with valuable results. 

As the result of the debate on the last topic, 
Russia, Italy, India, and Spain, and a Jarge number 
of universities in our own country confer degrees 
on women. “Latterly the conferring of degrees by 
London University has been followed by such a recog- 
nition of women students at Cambridge, Oxford, and 


— 
Glasgow, as to foreshadow but one result; whi, the 


senate of the University of Durham has passed g re90. 
lution permitting women, who shall have fulfilled the 
requirements of the institution, respecting residence 
and standing, to take the public examinations and first 
degree in arts. The Queen of England has ordered ¢},, 
the degrees of bachelor and master of arts, and bache|,, 
and doctor of medicine, of laws, of science, and of Music 
conferred by the University of Adelaide (South i 
tralia) on any person, male or female, shall be recog. 
nized as academic distinctions and rewards of merit, 
and be entitled to rank, precedence, and consideratio, 
throughout the British possessions. Thus the Englis, 
are rapidly passing the self-satisfied Americans jn the 
university advantages offered to women.” 

The secretary explains the “ magnificent plan designe 
by Congress for the national support of both literayy 
and industrial education,” and quotes Dr. Warrey j; 
styling the proposal ‘an evangel of blessing to unbor 
millions.’” Mrs. Talbot refers to the importance 
systematic efforts to record the development of injay; 
life, and speaks of what Mr. Alcott observed On a group 
of children in Pennsylvania, over fifty years ago, of 
Taine’s notes on the development of language jn , 
young child, of Charles Darwin’s study of the expres. 
sion of the emotions, and of Prof. William Preger 
views on psycho-genesis. Correspondence has bec) 
opened with very intelligent people in America ani 
England with reference to child-observations, and the 
facts are of great interest and value in helping educat. 
ors to study and understand the laws of pre-natal growth, 


THE Report of Superintendent Burt, of Minnesota, 
like those of all of our Western superintendents, is full 
of interest. There is nothing in Christendom more we. 
markable than the growth of our new States of the 


Northwest in facilities for the education of the whole 
people. Minnesota, as a State, has only lived through 
the brief span of one human generation. Her populs- 
tion is a bewildering mixture of American and Eur. 
pean elements, a large proportion of her immigrants 
speaking a foreign language. ‘The vast extent of her 
territory compels a wasteful arrangement, in which five- 
sixths of the children are scattered through “4,\)l\) 
petty districts, with too few scholars, and too narrow 4 
basis of taxation, in many instances, for efficient schools.” 
Thus “82 percent. of the pupils have but four monthsof 
school in a year, while the other 18 per cent. have niue 
months,” with corresponding advantages. Yet, with 
all the drawbacks of its rural population, and sever? 
winter climate, the State makes a remarkable exhibit. 
Its permanent school-fund is nearly $5,000,000. In 
addition to its income, $1,139,303.99 was raised last 
year by taxation, making nearly $1,400,000 appropt: 
ated to 172,000 children, at a cost to each scholar of 
$8.42. There are 5,000 teachers, working at an aver 
age monthly rate, for males, of $35.78; and, for females 
of $27.33 Only eight teachers, or superintendents, t* 
ceive $1,500 salary and upwards. There are three State 
normal schools, containing 521 students, costing tl 
State about $32,000 yearly. ‘Twenty-one counties hold 
teachers’ institutes, which were attended, last ye; by 
1,500 teachers. Each of the 73 counties has a super!” 
tendent. Superintendent Burt urges a general Stal 
tax, distributed according to population, as in Nev 
York and Indiana. Two hundred and fifteen pup! 
were fitted for college, last year, in the high schools 
The report of President Holwell, of the State Univer 
sity, shows that the preparatory department has be 
dropped. The normal schools, under Principals She 
ard, St. John, and Kiehle, seem to be doing vigo"™ 
work, The St. Cloud school graduated a class, in 1°) 
representing the American, German, Irish, Swede, 
Norwegian peoples. The sluggishness of the °P 
country ‘to adopt improved methods and employ supe 
rior teachers afflicts Superintendents Burt of Minneso™ § 


and Dickinson of Massachusetts, alike. ‘This Bep" 
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also contains @ record of the principal private schools 
and colleges in the State, and an interesting summary 
of the reports of the county superintendents. 


THE SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA. 


The Pacific Coast is our land of romance, and the 
history of the development of its social state, during 
the last generation, is one of the most romantic stories 
of any age. In 1876 John Swett, one of the pioneer 
teachers who has filled in succession every important 

st of supervision, and is at present master of the 
Girls’ High School of San Francisco, wrote the history 
of the public-school system of the State; one of the 
most interesting volumes connected with the develop- 
ment of American education. The first public-school 
ordinance in California was passed by the city council 
of San Francisco in 1850; although a school of thirty- 
seven pupils, free to indigent scholars, had been estab- 
lished in 1848, and the first State constitution, in 1849, 
contained a provision for public education. Perhaps 
no new American State ever received among its first 
settlers so large a body of forcible men as California. 
It is therefore not strange that the conflict over the 
free-school system should have broken out, at the be- 
ginning, in its most violent form. Until 1856, the 
different religious denominations were encouraged in 
their squabble over the school funds, and persistent 
efforts were made to establish the: policy of the eccle- 
siastics. But the good sense of the people, instructed 
by a remarkably able body of leaders in educational 
affairs, fixed the policy of the State in favor of the 
American system, in 1856, As usual, there was great 
waste in the early disposal of the school lands, the first 
five hundred thousand acres being sold for only $600,- 
000. But California, during the first ten years of its 
existence, was drunk with the furor of gold-seeking, 
and, up to 1858, not half the children of school-age in 
the State were in school, the Commonwealth expending 
three times as much for the support of four hundred 
criminals as for the education of 30,000 children. In- 
deed, up to 1867, the public-school system was ham- 
pered by a rate-bill. But during the administration of 
John Swett, the Horace Mann of California, a great 
revolution in school legislation took place, and for the 
last ten years California has been able to hold her head 
very high among the new States in this respect. In 
1875, all but thirty-four school districts maintained a 
six-months’ school. The system of examination for 
teachers and of tenure of office has been an advance 
upon many of the older States. In 1869 the Free Uni- 
versity of California was established with an, endow- 
ment of $1,500,000, and, like all State universities, is 
working its way through the inevitable period of polit- 
ical complication to final success. The State Nor- 
mal School at San Jose has graduated more than 500 
pupils, and now contains 350 students. 


Up to the past year nothing seemed to check the 
Prosperity of the system. But within the last five 
years Calfornia has learned, to her sorrow, the perils 
that beset a people crazed with matevial prosperity. Its 
State and city governments were captured by a rush of 
barbarism, and, for a brief period, the world saw with 
‘mazement a great Commonwealth full of eminent peo- 
ple practically governed by a vulgar and ignorant Irish 
drayman, and a cast-off, adulterous Yankee parson 
figuring as the mayor of San Francisco. Of course, the 
lirst effort of this bad crowd was to perpetuate the 
"eign of ignorance by trying to put out the light of 
knowledge. The new State constitution was designed 
‘o cripple the free secondary education, and generally to 
‘éstablish the Dennis Kearney ideal of the school. The 
reformed government of San Francisco embarked with 
dlacrity in the bad business of cutting off the resources 
of the public schools, reducing the salaries of the teach- 
oe generally abating the importance of the educa 
‘ut Taylor represents the state of opinion now prevail- 


System. But, if the last report of Superintend-' 


ing in the city, the check in the school-life of San 
Francisco will be only temporary. Whether his high 
compliment to the public schools and teachers is strictly 
accurate, or savors of the pardonable enthusiasm of a 
new country, it certainly points to a great fact in 
American life. Our Pacific Commonwealths are not 
yet a generation old. In 1848 San Francisco contained 
but sixty children of school age. In 1880 this city 
contained 234,000 inhabitants, was educating 38,000 
children in its public schools 879 of whom were pupils 
of a girls’ high school, and 163 of a normal class, at an 
expense of $967,732. Superintendent Taylor declares 
that the 700 teachers of San Francisco, “as a body, in 
education, ability to instruct, and gentleness of manner, 
are sup¢rior to those in the schools of most of the Eas- 
tern cities, and inferior to none.” For our part, we 
hope, in the good time coming, to visit this wonder-land 
of America and for ourselves look upon the faces of the 
educational Argonauts of California. 


CHILD-LIFE. 


The Social Science Association is° now making, 
through its educational department, investigation into 
the physical and mental development of infants. In 
connection with the discussion of this subject, the fol- 
lowing letter of Professor Darwin, of England, will be 
read with interest : 


Down, BECKENHAM, KENT, 
RAILWAY STATION, ORPINGTON, S. E. R., 
July 19, 1881. 

Dear Madam ; — In response to your wish, I have much 
pleasure in expressing the interest which I feel in your pro- 
posed investigation on the mental and bodily development of 
infants. Very little is at present accurately known on this 
subject, and I believe that isolated observations will add but 
little to our knowledge; whereas tabulated results from a very 
large number of observations, systematically made, would 
probably throw much light on the sequence and period of de- 
velopment of the several faculties. 

This knowledge would probably give a foundation for some 
improvement in our education of young children, and would 
show us whether the same system ought to be followed in all 
cases. 

I will venture to specify a few points of inquiry which, as it 
seems to me, possess some scientific interest. For instance, 
does the education of the parents influence the mental powers 
of their children at any age, either at a very early or some- 
what more advanced stage? This could perhaps be learned 
by schoolmasters or mistresses, if a large number of children 
were first classed according to age and their mental attain- 
ments, and afterwards in accordance with the education of 
their parents, as far as this could be discovered. 

As observation is one of the earliest faculties developed in 
young children, and as this power would probably be exercised 
in an equal degree by the children of educated and uneducated 

rsons, it seems not impossible that any transmitted effect 

rom education could be displayed only at a somewhat 
advanced age. It would be desirable to test statistically in a 
similar manner the truth of the often-repeated statement that 
colored children at first learn as quickly as white children, but 
that they afterwards fall off in progress. If it could be proved 
that education acts not only on the individual, but by trans- 
mission, on the race, this would be a great encouragement to 
all working on this all-important subject. 

It is well known that children sometimes exhibit at a very 
early age strong special tastes, for which no cause can be as- 
signed, although occasionally they may be accounted for by 
reversion to the taste or occupation of some progenitor; and it 
would be interesting to learn how far such early tastes are per- 
sistent, and influence the future career of the individual. In 
some instances such tastes die away without apparently leaving 
any after-effect; but it would be desirable to know how far 
this is commonly the case, as we should then know whether it 
were important to direct, as far as this is possible, theearly 
tastes of our children. It may be more beneficial that a child 
should follow energetically some pursuit, of however trifling a 
nature, and thus acquire perseverance, than that he should be 
turned from it, because of no future advantage tohim. I will 
mention one other small point of inquiry in relation to very 
young children, which may possibly prove important with re- 
spect to the origin of language; but it could be investigated 
only by persons possessing an accurate musicalear. Children, 
even before they can articulate, express some of their feelings 
and desires by noises uttered in different notes. For instance, 
they make an interrogative noise, and others of assent and 
dissent in different tones; and it would, I think, be worth 
while to ascertain whether there is any uniformity in different 
= in the pitch of their voices under various frames of 
mind. 

I fear that this letter can be of no use to you, but it will serve 
to show my sympathy and good wishes in your researches. 

I beg leave to remain, dear madam, yours faithfully, 


HARLES DARWIN. 
To Mrs. Emily Talbot, Boston, Mass. 


OBITUARY. 


The eminent linguist and orientalist, Dr. Theodor Benfey, 
' professor of Philosophy and Fellow of the Society of Letters, 
Géttingen, Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of G. B., and 
other European learped societies, died June 30. He was born 


on January 28,.1809, at Nérten, near Géttingen, studied dur- 
ing 1824 and the following years at Géttingen and Munich, 
took the title of Doctor of Philosophy in 1828, and in 1829 that 
of venia docendi. From 1830 to 1834 he prosecuted his lin- 
guistic studies, and gave lessons at Frankfort and Heidelberg. 
In 1834 he was made “‘ Privat docent’’; in 1848, extraordinary, 
and in 1862, ordinary professor of the philosophical faculty. 
His literary labors were devoted to classical philology, the 
Sanskrit language and literature, and the science of language. 
His death precludes all hope of his Vedic Grammar (which he 
intended to be the crowning-point of his literary labors) ever 
being issued. Dr. Benfey’s modest and retiring disposition 


prevented him from placing himself so prominently before the 
world as some others of his contemporaries, but the good work 
he has done in linguistic fields will live after him, and his 
memory will be cherished by his pupils and friends, who never 
failed to appreciate his scholarly attainments and thoroughly 
amiable character. 


DRIFT. 


— Superintendent Peaslee, of Cincinnati, has a happy knack 
of taking a good thing by the handle and beating the school 
public over the head with it till the thickest-skulled community 
opens its eyes to its value. In this way he has wrought a val- 
uable revolution in the elementary instruction in mathematics 
in Cincinnati, a city which was once haunted by the ghost of 
old Dr. Ray into an educational insanity for the old-time hobby 
of ‘‘mathematical discipline.’”’ He has also awakened a na- 
tional interest in the study of literature in elementary school 
grades. His present hobby, like the others, is not original,— 
the elementary instruction in language in place of the formal 
drill in grammar. This reform is making its way in the supe- 
rior schools of the East. It is greatly needed in the South, 
where the trick of diagraming rages like a pestilence, and the 


era of genuine language-teaching is only beginning. Dr. Peas- 
lee will be sure to get his hand on the handle of this good 
thing and ply it with a vigor and enthusiasm that will redound 
to the glory of our long-suffering mother-tongue. 


— Gov. John D. Long, of Massachusetts, in one of his grace- 
ful addresses at the opening of the New-England Manufactur- 
ers and Mechanics’ Institute, at Boston, called attention to the 
significant fact that here was a university of objective-indus- 
trial teaching, open for three months, supplementing all the 
educational agencies, with no expense to the Commonwealth. 
Every similar exhibition is a repetition of the same method of 
popular instruction, whether at Atlanta, at Cincinnati, or 
at Philadelphia. Does not this point the way to the build- 
ing up of that great system of industrial training for which 
everybody is now calling, and nobody seems to know how to 
set on its feet ? While the amateur schoolmen, backed by the 
crowd of impracticable ‘‘ practical men,’’ are denouncing the 
public school as the cause of all our woes and proposing to 
change it to a sort of trade-school for the ‘‘ lower classes,’’ the 
manufacturers, merchants, mechanics, railroad and steamboat 
men have only to go a little further along this road of the an- 
nual exhibition to solve the problem. Industrial education in 
America should be established, endorsed, and managed by the 
class whose enormous wealth has come from these pursuits. To 
break down or pervert a public school for this purpose is like 
tearing down your home to build your work-shop, or bringing 


your shoemaker’s bench into your dining-room. The art of 
doing good things in this world hinges on one homely precept: 
never drop one good thing to take up another. As the children 
say in their little game, so say we to the people, ‘‘ Hold fast 
all I give you, and don’t let the cats get it.’’ 


— The third session of the New Eugland Assembly at Fram- 
ingham, Mass., has just closed its nine-days meeting with re- 
markable success. Dr. J. H. Vincent is now the acknowledged 
leader in the organization of what may be called the New 
American System of Education, supplementary to the national 
school-life. Beginning several years ago at Chautauqua, 
as a summer institute for Sunday-school teachers, the Doctor 
is now virtually the president of a great people’s university, 
with annual meetings in Western New York and New Eng- 
land, including summer schools of Philosophy, Theology, Di- 
dactics, Languages, Music, etc. In connection with this work 
has grown up the famous Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle, which includes many thousands of readers and 
students in all parts of the country, and carries its members 
through a valuable course of four years home-schooling, in- 
cluding the annual instruction of the assemblies. The secret 
of this great success is found in the vast number of people de- 
siring to supplement an imperfect school culture by systematic 
mental work; and in the rare faculty of Dr. Vincent in giving 
these people just what they are able to receive, in the best 
quality and in concentrated form. ‘The social and musical fea- 
tures of these assemblies make them among the most interest- 
ing gatherings of thesummer. The assembly at Framingham 


was largery attended by appreciative throngs of people, who 


felt themselves amply rewarded for their attendance. On the 
closing day, Mr. Mayo, Associate Editor of THE JOURNAL, 
delivered his lecture,—‘‘ The South at School,’’—to a deeply 
interested audience of two thousand people; among which we 
noticed a good number of visitors from several of the Southern 


States. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APPLETON’S STANDARD SysTEM OF PENMANSHIP. De- 
signed to produce Free, Practical Writing in the School- 
room. Prepared by Lyman D. Smith. Three Courses,— 
Grammar Course; Short Course; Lead-pencil Course. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This new work in penmanship will attract the notice of edu- 
cators all over the country. The leading feature is the applica- 
tion to penmanship of the same natural method of teaching 
which has been applied to other branches, particularly to read- 
ing. ‘The author’s method seems to impress constantly upon 
the mind of the pupil that writing is but the expression 
of thought,—never to let the pupil lose sight of this funda- 
mental idea, and thus to make writing a language to him from 
the very start. As in reading he is taught to recognize words 
as wholes, so in writing he is taught to write letters as wholes. 
The pupil is not allowed to make, month after month, arbi- 
trary lines and letters and words disconnected from any 
thought; but in these books he cannot write a lesson without 
in some way expressing an idea. This language method is 
very beautifully carried out in the ‘*‘ Lead-pencil Course,’ the 
lowest primary books. The language is all taken from achild’s 
vocabulary, and the copies are delightful little language-lessons, 
all about a child’s sports, and other matters likely to interest 
and amuse him. ‘There is some tracing in each book, but the 
amount of tracing is gradually reduced from page to page, so 
as to lead the pupil gradually to depend upon his own inde- 
pendent efforts. The author has evidently given much study 
to primary education, and has woven into these little books all 
the advanced ideas in this most important department of 
school work. 

As the grading advances, the childish and colloquial lan- 
guage is succeeded by a more literary style, and the higher 
books of the ‘‘Short Course’’ and ‘‘Grammar Course”’ are 
filled with pleasing selections from the best authors. All 
through the work there is a freshness and life to the copies 
that will be sure to hold the interest of the pupil. The word, 
phrase, and sentence building seem to be peculiar to these 
books, and the grading is carried forward so easily and pro- 
gressively that, while each step presents something new and 
varied to awaken the interest of the pupil, he is constantly re- 
peating in a new form what he has already been over. Thus, 
while a monotonous repetition of letters and words is 
avoided, the pupil is given constant and continued drill on 
difficult combinations. The main feature of the ruling is the 
graded columns. Each page is divided into a series of columns, 
gradually increasing in width from left to right. The author 
designs that the pupil should write across the page in the nat- 
ural way, and not down the columns. In writing down nar- 
row columns, the pupil has no chance for any lateral move- 
ment,—the real writing movement,—and naturally falls into a 
slow, drawing movement. The graded columns divide the 
line into spaces of gradually-increasing width, thus gradually 
increasing the scope of movement. While the first steps are 
made easy, the guide-lines are gradually taken away, and the 
pupil is led to depend more and more upon his own resources. 
The ruling is very nicely adapted to the author’s language 
method, and system of word, phrase, and sentence building. 
The graded columns seem to be entirely new in principle. 

The author’s explanation of movement is perfectly simple 
and practical. His idea is that the pupil should acquire the 
ability to involuntarily slide the arm across the paper while 
the fingers are forming letters, instead of constantly twisting 
the hand around from the wrist-joint; that in rapid writ- 
ing, the so-called muscular movement, or extension and retrac- 
tion of the fore-arm on the arm-rest, naturally assists the fin- 
gers, to a greater or less extent, in forming letters; that if the 
lateral motion is properly taught, the muscular movement will 
be developed naturally, and requires no special teaching. The 
** Model Drill” is designed to develop the true writing-move- 
ment, so that pupils will learn ‘to write rather than to draw. 
The practical character of the work throughout is very notice- 
able. There is no complicated system of analysis, and no ar- 
bitrary technique of names and numbers, but the simple forms 
of the letters are explained in a simple and natural way. A 
practical style of writing is given in these books, and at the 
same time a very beautiful style. A marked feature of the 
writing is its strength and character. There are none of the 
almost invisible hair-lines, so discouraging to pupils, that are 
often seen in the copy-books. The copies look as though they 
were written with a pen at the head of the pages. Theauthor 
has in preparation a text-book, chart, and everything to make 
the system complete. 


INDUCTIVE ARITHMETICS. Boston: Robt. 8S. Davis 


This new series, just from the press, and the latest published, 
has just been placed in our hands. In printing, binding, illus- 
trations, and mechanical execution we have never seen better 
work. Itis elegant. While the general plan conforms some- 
what to that of Greenleaf’s former series, the work is entirely 
new. Among other features that commend the book, we no- 
tice these: All non-essential matter is eliminated from the 
body of the book. The definitions and rules are brief, concise, 


logical, and clear. It treats United States money and the dec- 


imal-places in connection with the simple rules. The illustra- 
tions of principles in fractions are new and clear. The treat- 


ment of the Metric System is very fine, and the illustrations 
beautiful. The commercial work, interest, discount, stock in- 
vestments, and exchange will commend the book to every 
practical teacher or school officer. The ‘‘ Examination Ques- 
tions,’”’? and ‘‘College Test Papers’’ are a new feature, and 
will be an aid to the teacher. The fact that Mr. G. A. South- 
worth, of the Prescott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., 
has been associate-editor, is positive proof that the books will 
be accurate. We know of no teacher who could have done 
the work better. He is a successful, thorough, and practical 
educator, and an excellent scholar. The publishers announce 
the work in two or three books. with or without answers. 


OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH CLAssics. By Albert 
F. Blaisdell, A.M., M.D. New and Enlarged Edition. Price, 
post paid, $1.50 Boston: Willard Small. 


This is emphatically a practical guide for students of Eng- 
lish literature. The readers of THE JOURNAL will remember 
the admirable series of articles on the study of the English 
classics, which appeared in its columns, by the author of this 
work. The first edition of the Outlines was published two 
years ago, and met with favor by the best teachers ef literature 
in the country. The edition was speedily exhausted, and the 
book was for months out of print. The demand for it being 
urgent, the author has revised, enlarged, and greatly improved 
the present edition, and it is now ready for use. As a book of 
reference, or as a text book to be read in connection with a 
book of selections from authors, it has a place of great useful- 
ness; or it may be used as a complete manual, and the after- 
course may be based upon the outlined work in this book, and 
the points illustrated by the selections taken from school-read- 
ers or works from libraries, and the teacher’s explanations 
concerning authors or the history of English literature may be 
given orally after the models laid down In this book. The latter 
method has been tried, and proved eminently successful. We 
know of no more concise, practical, working hand-book for the 
student of literature than this work of Dr. Blaisdell. It was 
the result of several years’ experience in teaching English lit- 
erature in the public schools, prior to the author’s professional 
life. Teachers will greet this new edition with thankfulness, 
as it guides them to success in an important department of 
their daily work. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW PUBLICATIONS. New Testament. 

The English Version of the New Testament presented in 
this substantial volume is a revision of the translation out of 
the Greek published in the year of our Lord 1611, and com- 
monly known as the Authorized Version. It was the work of 
many biblical scholars during several generations, the founda- 
tion of which was laid by William Tyndall, who gave the 
world the true primary version, which has been regarded for 
270 years as the ‘‘ Gospel of Our Lord Jesus Christ.’”’ The 
Preface gives a valuable historical account of the several ver- 
sions, and the character of the translation. The students of 
biblical law will find much in the volume to interest them, 
and those who are thoughtful upon the subject will not fail to 
consider the ancient ways, and contrast them with the new 
interpretations. This version of the Testament is well printed, 
and bound in a volume of 650 pages. 


Walter Savage Landor. By Sidney Colvin, Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Slade professor of Fine Art, Cambridge, Eng. 


This is the twenty-first volume of the ‘‘ English Men of Let- 
ters Series,’’ edited by John Morley. Other volumes are in 
preparation on Swift, Gray, Adam Smith, Bentley, Dickens, 
DeQuincey, Lamb, and others. The eminent ability of the 
authors of the digests of the lives of England’s great literary 
men, would lead us to expect valuable results, and this antic- 
ipation has been fully realized thus far in the series. The 
presen} volume portrays the life and character of a great poet, 
and an eccentric man. His words have been wiser than his 
deeds. In some senses he was the Carlyle of his period. Lan- 
dor once wrote: 


“TI strove.with none, for none was worth my stripe; 
Nature I loved, and next to nature, art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


These were the old man’s words, but he had a more correct 
idea of himself than most men of his achievements are wont 
to hold. The book is thoroughly readable. 


Franklin Square Song Collection. Containing Two Hundred 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and 
Firesides. Everything complete on its own page. Pp. 160. 
Price, paper edition, 40 cents; embossed cloth, $1.00. 


In this collection are found the very best hymns, ballads, 
and songs in the language. All our standard National songs 
are here, with brief sketches of the circumstances under 
which they were written; favorite nursery songs for the chil- 
dren, and songs for the school. These songs and ballads, 
some two hundred in number, are all set to music, and it is 
hard to conceive of any work so well adapted to the cultiva- 
tion and development of the love of poetry, song, and music, 
in the homes of the people, as this neatly-printed volume, 


which is about the size of a number of Harper's Monthly, and 


can be sent to any postoffice in the United States, on receipt 
of the price. The origin and history of many of the 8Ongs are 
given, and much valuable practical reading-matter is adqdeq 
relating to musical culture. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE,” AND “Ty 
Comepy or Errors.’”’ Edited with Notes by William j 
Rolfe, A.M., formerly head master of the High School, Cam, 
bridge, Mass. Price, 60 cents per volume in cloth, and 49 
cents in paper. ; 

These two volumes are, like those that have preceeded them 
in the series of English Classics, beautifully illustrated, and the 
only edition of Shakespeare designed for school and College 
use that has ever been made attractive by illustrations, 
The chief and distinguishing excellences of this series jg 
found in the good judgment and scholarship shown by Mr. Rolfe 
in the introduction and notes upon these dramas. They help 
just when the student needs aid. As samples of the printer's 
and binder’s art, they are unexcelled by any books of their 
class ever published in this country. They have been com- 
mended by the most eminent teachers and Shakespeariay 
scholars of this country, and should be extensively used in the 
schools and in the home. 


SCIENCE FOR ALL. Edited by Robert Brown, A.M., Ph.D. 
F.L.S.,F.R.G.S. Author of Countries of the World, The 
Races of Mankind, etc. Parts 26, 27, 28, and 29. Price per 
part, 50 cents. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, 


We have previously called the attention of our readers, and 
especially teachers, to the value of this work. At no time in 
the history of the world has there been such progress made in 
science, and every educator should keep abreast of the times, 
The purpose of Science for All is to show the scientific 
principles which underlie the every-day incidents of life, and 
explain, in concise and clear language, the methods of applica- 
tion to the common things of the world. This work is fully 
and accurately illustrated, and the text and illustrations are 
prepared by the most eminent scientific writers and artists in 
the world. The four numbers furnish papers of great value 
upon the Photophone, Germs, Animals, Flint, Optics of the 
Light-house, Voice, Weather Changes, Sunset and Twilight, 
A Mussel, Electrical Induction, Locusts and Grasshoppers, and 
many others. Teachers should have it. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN IDIOMATIC FRENCH. Embracing 
Reading, Composition, and Conversation. By Alfred Hen- 
nequin, M.A., instructor in French and German in the 
University of Michigan, etc. New York: D. Appleton «& 
Co. 

The author clearly states, in his preface, the plan and pur- 
pose of this text-book in French. 

“This little work is intended to facilitate the acquire- 
ment of the principal idioms of the French language. 
It is divided into fifty practical lessons, each lesson con- 
taining: Two important idiomatic verbs or sentences. 
The analysis of the same, explaining their construction, 
use, and translation into English. Ten additional idio- 
matic expressions, formed with the leading words of the 
two idioms previously analyzed. The analysis of these addi- 
tional idioms, whenever the meaning is ambiguous. A ‘read- 
ing’ exercise of fifteen to twenty French idiomatic sentences, 
based on ten of the idioms of the lesson. A ‘composition’ 
exercise of ten English sentences, calling for the two leading 
idioms of the lesson, to translate the same into French. A 
‘conversation’ exercise in French, with full suggestions,— 
also in French,—for idiomatic conversation. It will be noticed, 
according to what is stated above, that this work contains 
six hundred French idioms, all of which are in common use; 
and that the way in which they are presented differs in every 
respect from the works heretofore published on this most Im- 
portant and difficult portion of the study of the French lan- 


guage.”’ 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Porter & Coates state that they have printed nearly forty 
thousand copies of their excellent ‘‘ Comparative Edition of 
the Authorized and Revised Versions of the New Testament,” 
and the demand for the work continues very steady. 

— Our Little Onés, for September, is a perfect gem, and the 
fathers and mothers who neglect to buy it for the entertain- 
ment of the little folks at home will miss an educational oppor 
tunity that they cannot afford to lose. The Russell Publica 
tion Go., 149 Tremont street, Boston. Price, $1.50 per year 

— The Century Co, publishers of Scribner’s Magazine (to 
be known as “The Century Magazine” after October), will 
soon issue a portrait of Dr. J. G. Holland, which is said to be 
a remarkably fine likeness; it is the photograph of a life-sized 
crayon drawing of the head and shoulders, recently made by 


Wyatt Eaton, and will be about the size of the original pictur? 
It is to be offered in connection with subscriptions 


Century Magazine. 

— Messrs. Macmilion & Co., 22 Bond st., New York, have 
just issued a supplement to their Catalogue of Books, inelud- 
ing the works issued by the Oxford Clarendon Press and “ 
Cambridge University Press, which comprises the new pub! 
cations and new editions issued during the past twelve months 
and also the new works from the Oxford and Cambrids® 


presses. This enterprising firm publish standard works 
** Belles Lettres,” Divinity Biography and Hist) 


“Science and Philosophy,” ‘’ Educational Works.” 
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MATHEMATICS. 
intended for this department should be directed 
Prof. QUIMBY, Hanover, N.H. agen 
SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 170.—A and B buy 100 acres of land together, at 
00 per acre, and pay equal sums of money. A says to B, 
“Give me my choice, and we will divide the land so that when 


divided my part will cost 75 cents per acre more than yours.”’ 
ow many acres had each, and what did it cost them per acre ? 


Let 2 represent the number of acres taken by A. Then B 
had 100 — # acres. Each paid $250 for land, .*. 0 = cost 


per acre of A’s land, and aw = cost per acre of B’s land. 
25000 25000 
Hence, by conditions of problem, =i 2 + 5. 
Clearing of fractions, transposing, and reducing, we have, 
2300 100000 
And x = 46.27 + = acres taken by A. 
“ by B. Ans 
$250 + 46.27-+ = $5.403-+- = cost per acre of A’s. . 
$250 + 53.78 $4.652+=— “ B’s. 
C. R. LEBAR. 


PropLEM 171.—A carriage wheel, whose weight = w and 
radius = r, rests upon a level road: show that the force neces- 
sary to draw the whedl over an obstacle whose height = h is 


yh(2r — h) 
J. W. 


Let Z be the point of tangency of the wheel and road, G the 
foot of the obstacle, D its highest point, A the center, and 
complete the rectangle ABDC, C beingin AZ. AB is the di- 
rection of the required force F. The wheel is just upon the 
point of motion by the action of the weight w acting vertically 


downward, the force F, and the reaction R of the obstacle. 


Taking moments about D, F. BD =w. CD, or F(r —h) = 
h(2r —h 
(2r—h), or F=w 


Napakoneta, O., 1881. WILLIAM HOOVER. 


PROBLEMS. 


PRoBLEM 181.—A and B start at the same time from Bos- 
ton, and travel in the same direction at different rates. After 
traveling awhile, B reaches a town-line, and A meets an ox- 
team that is moving toward the Mne at the rate of one mile per 
hour. When A reaches the line, B and the team are eight 
miles apart: but when the team reaches the line they are six- 
teen miles apart, and B is twice as far from Boston as he was 
when A metthe team. Required, the distance A has traveled 
when the team reaches the line. C. R. B. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


There is, I judge, steady’progress on this side the sea. At 
Oxford University, for example, one of the two professors of 
Arabic,—a supernumerary,—is to be dispensed with, and a 
professor of English Literature takes his place. At last, the 
ancient university attempts to do justice to the works of genius 
in our mother-tongue! Lincoln College is to have a new pro- 
fessor of Classical Archeology and Art, and Corpus to support 
one of the Romance Languages; Magdalen, one of Pure Math- 
ématics, and New College, one of Physics. These things re- 
sult, it is understood, from the new policy of levying on the 
richer eolleges for general purposes of the university. 

The great movement for technical and industrial education 
goes steadilyon. St. John’s College, Oxford, is to provide the 
university with a professor of Applied Mechanics as soon as its 
tevenues may permit. In the House of Commons, the sub- 
ject of extending the advantages of art and industrial muse- 
ums to the workmen in the manufacturing centers throughout 
the kingdom, as well as to those in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, the three ancient national capitals, came upin con- 
tection with the annual educational statement of expenditures 
and results. It was hardly legitimate, which only the more 
shows the deep interest on the subject. It was discussed from 
the business and economical pointsof view. ‘‘ Provincial cen- 
lers of art and industrial museums,” said one M. P., “are ad- 
mitted to be absolutely necessary if our industrial supremacy 
to be maintained. What is wanted is, grants to local insti- 
for special industries. It is not merely a local, but a 
wale question. Even the humblest workman profits im- 
a “- y by having the opportunity to study the best models of 
ine ne in his craft, and the best works of art generally.” 
oa er said, that he *‘ had taken the greatest interest in sci- 
that = art education in (his town) Liverpool, and he knew 

a udents in that town were handicapped by not having 
Pat of access, from time to time, to the works of the 

masters.”” Mr. Mundella, in reply, showed that a good 
nning had been made, and “no country in Europe,’’ he 
= ‘is now doing so much for the application of art to 
d pons a8 England, through the medium of South Kensing- 
nt useum). Seventy-eight per cent. of the government aid 
Granted to art schools goes to the provinces, and 22 per 


tho 


cent. to London, Dublin, or Edinburgh. Of the science school- 
grant, 84 per cent. to schools in the provinces, and 16 to Lon- 
don, Dublin, or Edinburgh.” 

When the new Parliamentary Commission to examine tech- 
nical schools in Belgium, France, Germany, and Switzerland 
makes its report,—partly composed of workingmen, as it is to 
be,—England will know better the sort and measure of educa- 
tion her artisans must have; and Mr. Mundella assures us 
that the results gathered up will be at the service of educators 
in the United States, through our Commissioner of Education, 
Gen. Eaton. When, also, the new national technical institu- 
tions at Lambeth, Finchburgh, South Kensington, and Uni- 
vérsity College at Nottingham, for workingmen, and similar 
schools in the large manufacturing towns, shall have begun to 
produce their effect upon English artisans, we shall be ready 
to learn from England, as England does from other lands, as 
to this most indispensable branch of education. Why, indeed, 
might we not learn also from them without delay ? 


THE ANNUAL*STATEMENT 


of the vice-president of the Council for Education, referred to 
above, was a most interesting one, and from it I cull a few 
particulars. More will in due time reach you. The number 
of scholars in elementary schools has now risen from 1,693,- 
000 in 1870, to 3,895,000 in 1880. ‘‘ The normal increase, ac- 
cording to the growth of population, would be about seventy 
thousand a year; but it has actually been 185,000 a year.’’ 
There are now 4,000,000 on the rolls, and accommoda- 
tions for four and a quarter millions, nearly. The Board 
schools still cost more than the voluntary ones; viz., £2 1s. 
1134d. per head, to £1, 14s. 73gd. in voluntary schools; the cost 
of each being more in London than in the provinces. But the 
Board schools, for the first time, show an increase over volun- 
tary schools in the grants earned; viz., 134d. per head. In 
Scotland, if I understand the figures, the increase is 2d. per 
head. The total expenditure last year for education was 
£5,017,259. Toward this sum the rates furnished £726,000; 
voluntary contributions something more,—£731,000. 

‘*Tt was a most creditable feature in those figures,’’ said Mr. 
Mundella, ‘‘that voluntary contributions still exceeded the 
rates.’ Mr. Mundella is reported as expressing himself vigor- 
ously against supplying education entirely in public schools 
from public money. The composite character of the English 
system, in this respect, is always to be taken into account in 
describing it as a system of public schools. The Government 
grant was £1,982,000, and ‘‘children’s pence’’ yielded some- 
thing less,—£1,431,000. Grants from other sources, £55,000; 
endowments, £143,000. ,Much was due to compulsory at- 
tendance; while the voluntary schools, which in 1870 had 
1,949,000 pupils, have now 2,759,000. ‘The increase in attend- 
ance upon Board schools has been 275,000 more. The progress 
in attendance and in attainments has been higher in Scotland 
than in England. Many local magistrates in England refuse 
to enforce compulsory attendance through dislike of the law. 
‘*From a single Board school in. Argylishire, seven quarry- 
men’s sons have recently obtained bursarships at the Univer- 
sities of Glasgow and Edinburgh.’”’ Through the kingdom the 
percentage of those passing examinations in “‘the three R’s”’ 
has risen slightly, while in higher subjects it has gone up from 
22.1 to 24.61. 

THE REFORMS PROPOSED, 


Mr. Mundella now proposes certain quite radical reforms as 
to points where the Act of 1870 fails. One is, more thorough 
supervision by sub-inspectors, inspectors, and chief inspectors. 
Another is, to base government grants on average attendance, 
not on special proficiency. Another is, to open the way to the 
profession of teaching in elementary schools to a class who 
have regarded themselves as above it as a business; viz., grad- 
uates of any university in the United Kingdom, and women 
who have passed certain of the examinations held by the higher 
universities,’’—these to be employed as assistants, and exam- 
ined for certificates after serving one year, ‘‘if the inspector 
reports favorably of their skill in teaching, reading, and (in 
the case of women) in needle-work.’’ All this implies that a 
university education is not, ipso facto, a qualification to teach, 
in his judgment, without the addition of what we call in 
America, normal training. One leading paper thinks that this 
plan will disclose a body of university men who, by such pri- 
mary training, would be made ready to work (what England 
most needs) ‘‘a comprehensive scheme of secondary education.’’ 

Mr. Mundella dwelt on what he called “‘ the increasing glut 
of University men.’’ He told the House that he proposed “to 
open another avenue to the teaching profession. They had 
applications by the dozen, and almost by the hundred, from 
University men who wanted occupation. If it were thought 
desirable to raise a brigade of University men to-morrow, with 
very small salaries, to go anywhere and do anything, it would 
not be difficult to find them.’ Another change is the abolition 
of honor certificates. Another is, the increase of the range of 
teaching by ‘‘a seventh standard.’”’ This will include such 
acquirements as these: “ To read a passage from Shakespeare 
or Milton, or from a history of England; to write a theme or 
letter; to show note-books and exercise-books; to analyze sen- 
tences; and to know some of the common facts of mechanical 


and chemical science.’’ The schools are to be distributed into 
two divisions. In the lower divisions the standards will be 
from I. to IV., inclusive; in the upper, from V. up to VII. 
England and Wales are to be divided into inspectors’, or,—as 
we should call them, — superintendents’ districts; the chief 
inspectors to be responsible for their subordinates’ work, and 
to assemble at Whitehall, at the office of the Council, once a 
year, to fix upon tests, prepare a system of examinations, ete. 

All these modifications and reconstructions of English schools 
will deeply interest American educators, and the working-out 


of them practically will be scanned eagerly from our own side 
of the water. 
Yours heartily, Geo, F, MAGOouUN. 


London, Kny., 23 Torrington Sq., Auy., 1881. 


NEW-HNGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Luck, Augusta, Me. 


— Miss Alice Mead, daughter of the late Prof. Hiram Mead, 
D.D., who has been acting as assistant-principal of the ladies’ 
department at Oberlin, O., for the past year, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in Latin and Greek in the Classical School 
at Hallowell, Me. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Stale Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N, H. 


— The Manchester schools began Monday, Sept. 5. 

— The next State Teachers’ Assoc. will probably be held at 
Portsmouth. If teachers desire to make any suggestions 
with reference to place or topics to be considered, they will 
please make them to the president, Mr. E. B. Powers, of the 
Nashua High School. He will thank them, and do the best 
possible thing to make the meeting a success, 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


_— Leland and Gray Sem., Townshend, opens its fall term 
with 92 students, a larger number than for years. 

— Prof. J. M. Hitt, late of the Methodist Sem. at Montpelier, 
has charge of the Northfield High School, vice Prof. H. H. 
Shaw, removed to W. Brattleboro Acad. 

— Prin. J. D. Bartley has resigned his position at the Bur- 
lington High School to take charge of a similar school at 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

— Waterbury Sem. opens with 60 pupils,—more expected. 

— Miss Carrie L. Adams, graduate of Tilden Female Sem., 
W. Lebanon, N. H., has been engaged to teach the Center 
Primary at Windsor. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— M. W. Hazen, A.M., for many years the popular and effi- 
cient manager of the Education Dept. for New England of 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, has resigned his 
position with the intention of engaging in other business in 
Boston, which will enable him to devote more of his time to 
the pursuits of literature, which his well-known scholarship 
and taste for culture ineline him to do, As manager of the 
great publishing interests of D. Appleton & Co. in New Eng- 
land, Mr. Hazen has shown not only remarkable executive and 
business ability, but has greatly endeared himself to hosts of 
those people who are engaged in educational work in this sec- 
tion. His previous experience as a teacher and as a student 
of the best educational methods, had fitted him to present the 
merits of text-books with rare intelligence and candor. In 
every department of educational work, from the primary school 
to the university, his studies had fitted him to comprehend the 
demands of the best style of educational work. He had made 
a special study of the science of education, and was prepared 
to give advice to school officers and teachers which would be 
practically valuable. Mr. Hazen, in retiring from this respon- 
sible and arduous position, will carry with him into his new 
fields of labor the genuine respect and hearty good-will of the 
friends with whom he has so long been engaged in honorable 
business and friendly relations. 


— The Hitchcock Free High School, Brimfield, established 
in 1855 by the liberality of S. A. Hitchcock, Esq., and whose 
fund now amounts to $80,000, offers an English or classical 
education not only to residents of Brimfield, but also to all 
others who may apply, as far as they can be accommodated; 
and its catalogue of students shows that its opportunities are 
sought, not only by students from neighboring towns, but also 
by some from other States. The alumni of this school, last 
month, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its establish- 
ment. Three hundred of the 1,000 graduates, and 13 of the 
former teachers were present, and the exercises included a 
welcome by the principal, Mr. Chas. H. Cooper, an address by 
Prest. Seelye of Amherst Coll., a collation, with after-dinner 
speeches, and a social gathering, followed by music and dancing 
in the evening. 

— Miss Flora A. Mason, daughter of Supr. Samuel W. 


Mason, of Boston, has received an appointment as teacher of 
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Latin and Greek in Ferry Hall, Lake Forest Univ., about}; — Mr. Frederic B. Mitchell has been engaged to teach the 
(Too late for classification.] 


twenty-eight miles from Chicago. Miss Mason is a graduate) principal school in East Hampton for another year. He has 

of the Chelsea schools, and graduated at the head of her class| gained, and well merited, the approval of the Com. and parents} — Hon, J. W. Simonds has been elected principal of Bu 

in 1879 from Boston Univ. She is a very fine scholar, and will) for the past year. and Burton Sem., at Manchester, and entered upon "4 

fill the appointment with great credit. — Miss Mary E. Buel, many years ago a member of the Nor-! work the 6th inst. Mr. Simonds has done excellent service : 

— Attention is invited to the attractions offered by the New-| mal School, is teaching the principal school in Berlin, and has| years gone by, as principal of an academy in another State, a 

England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, at their| done so to very general acceptance for several terms. Supt. of Schools at Milford, Mass., and as State Supt. of Pub. 

new building, on Huntington avenue. This grand exhibition| — The principal graded schools in Southington are to enjoy ' lic Instruction in New Hampshire. Success to him in hig ney 

is contributed to by over 1000 exhibitors, from all parts of| the services of the same teachers as during the past year. The | field of labor! 

New England, comprising nearly every branch of manufac-| Messrs. Williams, principals of the schools at the center, have| — The fall term of the Randolph Normal School openeg th 
tures, many of them in active operation. It is estimated that| been very successful, and their labors are highly appreciated. | 934 of August, and now has an attendance of 160 sty ace 
- there are in all ten acres of shops and factories. At night this} — Mr. Brackett is continued in charge of the large school | This is the largest number ever present at one term in the his. 
exhibition is lighted by thirty electric lights and three thou-/at Bristol, at the center, where he has done a good work for tory of the school, except in the fall of 1870, when the numbe, 
sand gas-burners. Excursions will be arranged from all the! several years past. reached 167. The number now present is an increase 
principal cities and towns in New England. — Mr. Porter L. Wood, for the last two years a successful | about twenty-five over that of one year ago. 

— Prof. T. W. Elliott, for the past two years having charge | teacher in New Milford, has been appointed principal of the 
of the Westminster High School, has been elected principal of | school on the hill. This is a large school, —large enough for 
the High School at Littleton. four grades, but has only two, with an assistant in the upper 

— The dampness of the summer has decayed the new build-| grade. We wish Mr. Wood success in his new field of labor. 
ing at Lassell Sem., Auburndale. For perfect safety in its| The Rev. Dr. Griggs, who for several years has been acting-| Practica GeoGRAPHY. —The Journal des Instituteyy, 
use, the opening of school has been postponed to Sept 22. visitor, has been obliged to resign, and is succeeded by Rev. | gives the following from a correspondent: “In a part of the 

— George B. Hatch, A.B. (Harvard, ’80), has been elected as| Mr. De Wolf. Dr. Griggs will long be held in grateful remem- | schoolhouse yard, upon a surface of about twenty square me. 
teacher in the High School at Malden. brance for well-rendered service, both in the schools and the | ters, I have traced a map of France. In order that this little 

—In a portion of our last week’s edition (first item under |C°™%C>- May his last years be his happiest! We are glad to| work might resist the rain, the sides were made of hard mate 
Mass. ), ‘‘ Lowell ’’ Sem. should read Lasell Sem. carn that bis health te tmproving. | rials, strongly packed. The principal basins are surrounded 
— Mr. E. T. Dooley has resigned the superintendency of the}. ~ The Hillside Sem., an English, French, and classical | py an elevation of the ground to represent mountains. [ haye 
Westborough Reform School. boarding and day school for young ladies and children, is| sowed grass-seed, which is commencing%o grow, and this will 
— Teachers’ institutes at Hubbardston, Tuesday and Wed- located at Bridgeport. Anne J. Stone is principal of Depts. of | consolidate the ground. A lower surface forms the Atlantic, 

nesday, 13th and 14th insts., and at Northfield, Thursday and Science and English, and Miss Mariana B. Slade, principal of | the Mediterranean, etc., so that when it rains one gets a bird’s. 

’ y an 
Friday, 15th and 16th insts. Depts. of Languages and Mathematics, assisted by an able|eye view of France with its coasts bathed by the sea, The 


FOREIGN. 


— Mr. Chas. W. Connell (Brown, ’81), has been elected to a 


corps of teachers. The next term opens Sept. 14, and contin-| forests of the Alps and Vosges, etc., are represented by little 


position in the Fall River High School. 


ues until the winter holidays. 
ishing condition. 


This institution is in a flour-| green cedar branches; the principal lines of railway are indi- 


cated by telegraph-posts, — little sticks connected with twine; 


‘ — The statistician of Yale Coll., class of ’81, says it is impos-| while the most important towns are marked by little tri-colored 
RHODE ISLAND. sible to give any exact statement of the earnings and expenses | flags of different heights, according to the importance of the 
State Editor, I. O. WINsLOow, Providence, R. I. of the class during the four years. Several have homes in the | towns.”’ 


— Mr. Esten, the master of the Byfield School, will not be|city, and can make no statement. Many have received schol- ’ ss 
able to assume the duties of the on account of his|arships, which considerably lessened their expenses, and but| F84NCE.—The “ 
| health. Mr. Wm. S. Chase, of Providence, will teach during|few keep any accurate account of their finances. It probably |°f France was held at Lyons in the second week of August, 

would be not far out of the way, however, to estimate the av- beginning on the 10th of the month, upon whieh oe 
erage expenses of the four successive years as $933, $959, $952, there was a great geographical exposition, comprising, amongst 
and $981, a total of $3,825. The cost of board has been all the other matter, the copy-books and other geographical labors of 
way from $3.00 to $7.00 per week, and the average about $5.25. the teachers and pupils of the primary schools connected with 
Two college rooms‘have been furnished at an outlay of $800 the academies of Lyons and Grenoble. Rewards were distrib- 
each, and two or three for only $40 or $45, though the average — had yes Aner aa, in the estimation of the jury, mer- 
sum spent in furnishing is about $260. The amounts sub- i 


gives very great satisfaction to the friends of the school. We 8¢tibed to the class athletics were $750 for boating, $450 for) Honor To TEACHERS IN ITALY.—On the 12th of May last 
base-ball, and $125 for foot-ball. They have given $1,500 for | there was inaugurated at Naples a monument, raised by sub- 


alien ‘ate vel he hab ke eee pis. on the new athletic grounds, and probably at least $5,000 in be-|scription, in memory of a Franciscan monk, Enrico da Genua. 
manding, extensive, and beautiful. Miss Lillian Lee, of Ni- half of university athletics. Thirty-three of the class have, to| The orator upon the occasion was Signor Antonio Pasquale, 
antic, a graduate of the school, has been engaged na teach | 80me extent, supported themselves during the course, of which |editor of the educational journal, L’ Avvenire della Scuola, 
drawing; and with this exeepticn, the corps of teachers will three have each earned $1,000. Ten have gained money by|and he describes the deceased teacher as a man = ws - 
be the same as last term. Miss L. succeeds Mrs. Dupee, who tutoring, six by writing, five by various ways, four by manua, | elevated intelligence, profoundly versed in mathematics as : 
has taught very acceptably for the last year. Of the late labor, two by music, and one each by teaching, work in the| the religious and moral sciences, of severe principles but smil- 
graduates of the Normal School, Mr. Chas. S. Wright is to|/ibrary, work on city paper, and speculating. Thirty-five of ing humor, allying faith to an admirable sincerity, and co 
teach in Farmington, Miss Anna C. Churchill in Bristol, and | ‘2¢ class have paid for choice of rooms, the sums ranging from | sidering teaching as an apostolate. In the words of the ors- 
Miss Anna Strong in Kensington. $5 to $175, and the total exceeding $3,000. All but four of|tor, ‘‘ Honor to teachers, of whatever country they singh 
| oc Sot, Gest haiti ete on » Prot. Cam the class have lent money, to the aggregate of more than $7,000, |of whom one can say, as of the Frate Enrico da Genua, tba 
: ‘ P| and 75 have lost by so doing. Several of these have lost only|they write in the practice of life the religion of God with that 
in the New Britain Sem., the latter retiring from active work | dollar or so, but one has Jost $450, and another $150, and an |of duty and of their country.” 
on account of ill-health. aggregate of about $1,000 has been thus lost. C. H. &. 


Published. 


the next term. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 
— The fall term of the Normal School will open on the 12th, 
and the indications are that there will be a large attendance. 
The site for the new building is nearly ready, and its selection 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
English Hiistory for Young Folks: B.C. 55—A. D. 


Just 


Plants ; b McNab wevieed by The b book f lies with thoroughly Professors Principals They save time ; they abolish all notions of partially 
Bessey: d, $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. song Ma iC e best book for | Teachers. amilies going abroad or tothe country they are 
A Selection of Spiritual Songs for the Sunday School; * High Schools, Institutes, | promptly suited Tutors, Companions, wih papiie. Specimens mailed for 


C. 8. Robinson, D.D.| Seminaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice | 
That Beautiful Wretch ; ry Brighton Story; by Wm. Glees, Quartettes, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Teach-| 995 
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- Mastere and Teachers of the 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. hundreds of schools. Examine it. You will like it. NATIONAL TE ACHERS’ AGENCY. 


“PROF. S.8S. BLOCH, ef Boston, won an 
enviable reputation as reader and teacher at St. Albans. 
His lesson before the Institute showed him to be a thor- 
ough student of his art and a leader in his profession.” 

lournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 

“ WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, having been under the 
instruction of Prof. 8. 8. BLooH, desire to express our 
unqualified ee re of his system of teaching, and 
bear unsolici testimony to the remarkable results of 
his work. For broad and practical development his sys- 
tem is invaluable. Many of us have gm the benefit 
of fostruction from Profs. Monroe and Baxter, and we 
can truly say that in our opinion Prof. BLOOK, as a thor- 
ough and accomplished er, does not rank below 
these celebrated masters.”’ — [Si hundred 

Schools.) 


<a PROF. BLOCH is now ready to give Class and 
Private Instruction. Address at 
334 tf Apams Housz, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS. Boson. 


Price 50 ets. per copy, $5.00 per doz. Specimen pages 
sent on application. . 


S. W. STRAUB, 
69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Send stamp for application-form to 
NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co., 
Send for circular. 191 PULTON 8T,, N. Y, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll 

esses for department of instruction; reco 

goed patente. Call on or address 
240 az (1) 


Boston Teachers’ Bureatl. 


seeking Schools, Committees and 
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orvisit T. BAILEY, Mong) 
32 HAWLEY STREET, 
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Emersons 


JOURNAL 


OF 


UUATLON. 


wpUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SPELLING REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING AT ATLANTA. 
The Assoc. met as & department of the National Ed. Assoc., at Atlanta, 


Ga-y July 19 and 22. 
In the absence of Prest. March, the meetings were presided over by Vice- 


seat. Harris, LL.D., of Concord, Mass. 
ye: opening address was prepared by Prof. F. A. March, LL.D., and 


was read by Prof. J.C. Gilchrist, president of the Iowa State Normal 
or that during this year our progress has been quiet rather 
effulgent. There has been nothing sensational about it. There are 
- ain directions in which we are pushing ourreform. One starts with 
yon resent spelling and seeks to amend it gradually by dropping silent 
oar - and by other simple improvements. The other urges pure phonetic 
lett ng, The gradnal-improvers may count this year as a fairly good one. 
ere much to be desired that we could recount more progress in the 

Avie ip the introduction of text-books, to teach the beginnings of read- 
nd spelling. For this, afterall, is our great work. The improvement 
mY oa language for philologists so that they can more easily discover and 
. ms! the laws of language, and preserve the history of words with ac- 
ae js, indeed, a worthy object. The removal of the opprobrium which 
- on our scholars for co..tinuing to use such an irregular, anomalous, 
retradictory, insoluble set of puzzles as our words are, is something, but 
= real power which impels this reform is the relief of the masses of the 
. ple from the labur of learning our spelling. ‘The general adjustment 
Pr the alphabet must be made in our schools. It cannot be expected that 
pe generation who have learned the present spelling will adopt a radi- 
wy reformed ove for their own use. But they may be willing to have it 
taught to their children. in this direction also great progress has been 
made in our best schools, and more is at hand. 

After the reading of the address W. D. Henkle, LL.D., editor of the 
Ohio School Journal, made some appropriate remarks peapestes the de 
ceased vice-president, 8. S. Haldeman, and then moved that the officers 
of last year be reéiected. The motion was seconded, and the officers were 
unanimously reéiected. 

On motion the following committee on publication was elected: Prof. 
¥, A. March, chairman, aston, Pa.; Prof. W. B. Ballantine, Oberlin, O.; 
Hon. W. D. Henkle, editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly, Salem, O.; 
Hon. W. C. Whitford, State Supt. of Schools, Madison, Wis., anu Prof. 8. 
G, Barnes, of Grinnell, Ia. 

Mr. Tobias Witmer, of Buffalo, N. Y., read a paper showing the benefits 
of phonetic 

t R. Vic kroy, editor of the Fonetic Teacher, read an interesting paper 
on * Tce Need of an Improved Speiling.” As spelling is an educational 
appliance, and our present orthography is a great hindrance to proper ed- 
ucational work, it was incidentally alluded to in other departments. 

This was especially done by Supt. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, O., who rec- 
ommended that speliing be banished from the course of study as a dis- 
tinctive branch to be taught only incidentally in connection with reading 
andotber studies. In the discussion several leading educators championed 
the cause of improved English orthography. Intelligent men in all de- 
partments of life are earnestly urging the simplification of spelling. 


CALIFORNIA.—The following is the schedule of salaries adopted for the 
resent calendar year in San Francisco: Prins. of high schools, $250 per 
month; teachers in high schools, $160 to $100; prins. of grammar schools, 
$190 to $165; vice-prins., $115; prins. of primary schools, $125 to $90; 
assists. in grammar schools, $75 and $70; assists. in primary schools, $60 
and $50; special teachers of music, drawing, bookkeeping, and modern 


languages, $135. 


DistRicT OF COLUMBIA. — Miss M. K. Schrimer, A.M., is to continue 
ber instruction in Elocution, embracing Logical- Analysis and Vocal Cul- 
tare, and readings in Shakespeare and general literature, in Washington 
during the coming year, The board of trustees of the a schools, by a 
anarnons vote, specially indorsed and recommended her to be employed 
‘a ecole 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Jil. 

ILLINOIS, ~The catalogue of the Cook Co., Normal and Training School 
for 1880-81, and Circular for 1881-82, shows that the institution is in a most 
prosperous condition; number of pupils attending in 1880-81 was 491, of ' 
which 223 were in the Normal Dept. The school was established and the 
first class was received Sept. 2, 1867. D.S. Wentworth, the principal, is 
assisted by a dozen efficient teachers. The school is strictly professional, 
and its aim is to prepare pupils in the best possible manner tor the work 


graded schools will open Monday, Sept. 5. 


of the school-room. The primary object of each and every exercise is to 
impart efficiency, by cultivating in the students habits of systematic 
thinking, of clear and concise expression, and of order, that they may be 
fitted for the work of organizing, goverving, and instructing in the public 
schools. This work recognizes the necessity of a thorough knowledge,— 
first, of the law of growth or development of mind; second, of the 
branches of learning required to be taught; and third, of the best meth. 
ods of teaching. It also recognizes that the teacher’s power to govern and 
instruct comes from a comprehensive knowledge of that with which and 
that upon which he operate:, as certainly as the possession of ideas muat 
precede their expression. 


MARYLAND.—Marylan: has 2,000 public schools, which instruct 165,486 

upils. The total school expenditures during 1880 were $1,557,556 32. 

he State has 373 colored schools, which employ 387 teachers, and instruct 
22,331 pupils. 


MIssouRI.—The tenth annual Report of the Kansas City Public Schools, 
J. M. Greenwood, Supt., presents the following evidences of progress in 


the schools: Better methods of instruction than formerly. Better dis- 
cipline without resort to harsh means. An excellent spirit of —_ 
ewer 


among the teachers to secure the best scholarship in each room. 
cases of corporal punishment. Less suspensions for bad conduct. In- 
crease of 1,433 pupils over the preceding year. A united public sentiment. 
A greater diffusion of school literature among the teachers. An improve: 
literary taste among the pupils for reading good books, Another year of 
harmonious work in all departments. The teachers, with but few excep- 
tions, are full of enthusiasm. The pupils. as a class, are more polite and 
courteous than heretofore. The night-schools were entirely successful. 
W hat city can show a better record ? 

MICHIGAN.—The Supt. of schools of Tecumseh, Elihu B. Fairchild, 
Esq., sends us the annual announcement of the public schools for 1881-82, 
giving the organization, examinations, expenses, courses of study, rules 
and regulations, etc. It shows a most thorough and practical system of 
school work, creditable alike to trustees and superintendent. 

Prof. Hull, a graduate of Ann Arbor, and recently priv. of the High 
School at Coldwater, has been elected to the a of the High 
School at Detroit, in the place of Mr. I. M. Wellington, who has resigned 
to take charge of the English branches in the Orchard Lake Military 
Acad, at Pontiac. 


Minnesoré.—Prof. J. B. Clark, of Carleton Coll., Northfield, has ac- 
cepted his invitation to a professorship at Smith Coll., Northampton, 
Mass., much to the regret of his Minnesota friends. Prof. Clark is an ed- 
ucator and writer of real promise. His articles on ‘“ Political Economy,” 
published in the New Englander, have attracted wide attention, and have 
marked him as a man of very clear an:| independent thought and accu- 
rate expression. This is not the first time a New-England institution of 
abundant means have enticed from a young western college a teacher of 

reat value whom it could ill afford to lose. Rev. M. L. Williston, of 

amestown, N. Y., who has spent the last two years in Germany, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to succeed him at Carleton, and will commence his 
work with the opening of the year in September. 

Prof. D. L. Kiehle, principal of the State Normal School, at St. Cloud, 
has been appointed by Gov. Pillsbury State Supt. of Public Instr., and 
was expected to enter upon tne duties of the office Sept.1. Prof. Kieble 
is a graduate of the State Normal School, at Albany, N. Y.; of Hamilton 
Coll. (1861), and Union Theo. Sem., New York (1864). He began his min- 
istry in Minnesota at Preston, in 1865, but on account of ill-health, left the 
aaa in 1869, when he became county supt. of schools; that position 

e filled with marked ability until called to the normal school at St. Cloud 
in 1875. He has become widely known throughout the State, and his ex- 
ceptional ability as an instructor and organizer is universally recognized. 
That he will make an admirable superintendent, no one doubts. The 
present incumbent, Rev. D. Burt, is a noble man, and has done a noble 
work. Should he live until Sept. 1 (which is very doubtful, as consum 
tion has nearly finished its work), he will have completed six years of offi- 
cial labor most earnest and self-sacrificing. His last work was on the 
certification of statutes for Minnesota schools. At Northfield, his present 
home, everything possible is done for his comfort by a large circle of very 
devoted friends. 

St. Cloud will have a lecture course next winter. Prof. D. L. Kiehle 
is chairman of the com. of arrangements. 

The normal schools have opened with a large attendance. Most of the 


NEBRASKA.—A Normal Training School at Santee Agency has been 
established by the Amer. Board of Coms. for Foreign Missions for the 
purpose of raising up preachers, teachers, interpreters, business-men, and 
model mothers fur the Dakota Nation. This purpose has already been 
realized in the number of its former pupils who are now filling important 


places as pastors, teachers, and government clerks. Plans are already 
perfected for a considerable enlargement of the school, by the erection of 
additional buildings, and an increase in the corps of teachers. Sitnated 
at the gatewey to the great interior region, which is the home of the Sioux 
Nation, with wide personal acquaintance among their tribes, and methods 
approved by the highest test,—success; this school can easily do a fivefold 
greater work if its funds are made equal to its opportunities. And the 
work of Indian education can be carried on here more cheaply, more 
thoroughly, and with better reflex results to the native tribes, than by in- 
stitutions farther removed from the Indian country, and less in sympathy 
with Indian character and necessities. . 


NEW YORK.—Mrs. Julia A. Ray has resigned the position of lady prin. 
of Vassar Coll., which she has held for the past three years. 

Prest. White telegraphs that Dr. Edward Augustus Freeman, the dis- 
tinguished English historian, has been secured as non-resident professor 
for Cornell Univ. 

The late Matthew Vassar, nephew of the founder of the college, left 
in his will the additional sums of $50,000 for scholarships and educational 
funds, and $80,900 for a professorship, to Vassar Coll. The college has 
real estate, furniture, apparatus, and buildings valued at $710,904.18, and 
it has invested funds amounting to $281,250. 


OxI0.—Of the 170 students in the ivur college classes at Oberlin, 42 per 
cent. are from outside of Ohio, 27 States and counties being represented, 
New England sends forty to the various departments. The Classical Pre- 
paratory Dept. is now probably the largest school of its kind in the coun- 
try, having an attendance of 222, only 15 of whom are ladies. From the 
present senior class 40 have passed examination for entrance to the fresh- 
man class in college. 

Dr. John Hancock has been reélected superintendent of the Dayton pub- 
lic schools; salary, $3,000, His election is for two years, in place of the 
usual term of one year. 

Hon. J. J. Burns, late State School Comr., has been elected principal 
of the Chillicothe High School. 

Prof. A. N. Ozias, instructor of Physics in the Columbus High School, 
has been reélected, and salary increased $100 

Dr. Waiter Q. Scott, of Easton, Pa., was recently elected president of 
Ohio State Univ., to succeed Prest. Edward Orton, who has accepted the 
professorslip of Geology in the same institution. 

William Hoover, of Bellefontaine, has been chosen principal of the 
Second District School, Dayton. 

SouTs CAROLINA.—Editor Petty, of the South Carolina Spartan, re- 
ports that the Teachers’ Inst. at Spartansburg is now progressing finely, 
with an enrollment of 300 teachers. He says: ‘“* We hope we are starting 
up-grade in educational matters.’” A Co. Convention of Teachers will be 
held at Spartansburg, Sept. 1 and 2. 

TEXAS.—The six weeks institutes, which have been held for teachers in 
seven different sections of the State, have been very successful. Leading 
educators of the country were engaged by the sec. of Board of Ed., Hon. 
O. N. Hollingswoith, to conduct them. 

UTAH.—The Utah Review, Vol. 1I., No. 1, edited by Rev. Theopilus B. 
Hilton, contains an interesting chapter of Educational Notes. 


FOREIGN.—Mr. Rich. Chas. Rowe, M.A., B.Sc., has been appointed prof. 
of Mathematics at Trinity Coll., Cambridge. He isa fellow oP the college; 
and the Rev. Dr. Momerie, of Edinburgh and Cambridge Univs., has been 
appointed to the professorship of Logic and Metaphysics in Knox Coll., 
London, Eng. 

Not long ago a Greek play was performed by the students of Knox 
Coll., Halifax, N. 8. Oxford and Harvard led the way, and why not 
Kings? Part of Aristophane’s comedy of ‘‘ Achemenes”’ was performed 
with great success, the acting being good throughout, and the costumes 
were brilliant and striking. 

The Marquis of Lorne, Gov.-Gen., recently laid the foundation-stone of 
the new Manitoba Coll. The Hon. A. G. B. Bannatyne, president of the 
college, presented His Excellency with an address on the occasion. The 
Hon. Donald A. Smith has eee given $500 a year for three years 
towards the funds of the college. 

In the last examination for the London Univ., ladies took tive of the 
first fourteen places, all of these attaining the number of marks qualify- 
ing for prizes; and sixteen names out of eighty-five in honors are those of 
ladies. Seventy-four in the first class are ladies, and only one lady is in 
the second class. 

Mr. John Murray, an old London (Ont.) school-boy, is now one of the 
most prominent professors of the Royal Geographical Soc. He ison a 
tour through the United States and overthe Rocky Mountains,in pursuit of 
information for the Royal Soc.. He was second in command iu the scien- 
tific voyage of H. M. Challenger,” in 1874, 
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Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of ea+)), 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. j 


A QUINTETTE OF 


HILLSIDE HOUSE, 
Ladies, Mass.; $300 a year. 


ddress Miss ADELE BREWER. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Ditson & Co. have ready for the Fall Trade and 
for the use of Music Teachers, Choirs, and Singing. 
Classes, the following books, of unapproachable exce 
lence in their special departments. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Full course of TWO YEARS, three hours daily; shorter 
course, ONE YEAR. 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., Oct. 1 to 6, from 10 to 12 
; after that from 
m 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS. 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


a Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 


1701 Chestnut At, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Term begins Oct 6. Application at 


12tol P.M. For circulars, apply to 
R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


Emerson’ | HERALD OF PRAISE. | (51.0 


The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882. 
Send $1.00 for Specimen Copy. 


| IDEAL. | (75 cts.) The new 


WHEATON 


tion. 


Will begin its 47ih year Sept. 8. 
ratory, observatory, and cabinets. 
Best of home influences. Send for circular to 
328g MISS A. E. 


FEMALE SEMINARY. 


Fine library, labo- 
Thorough instruc- 
Address 


STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass, 321 


and superior book for Singing Classes. 
75 cents for Speci Copy. 


Emerson’s | SONG BELLS. | (50 cents) The 


ed genial, and beautiful collection of Scheol 


Send 50 cents for Specimen Copy. 


Feaney & | BEACON LIGHT. | #toftman’s 


(30 cts.) All radiant with beauty, and full of the 
melody. Fer Sunday Schools. 


Course 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL OOLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The 23d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 6, 
1881, in the new college building. Clinical instruction is 
oa in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills, 

and Orthopaedic Hospitals. 
Lectures, Practical Demonstrations,and Win- 
ter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., M.D., 
No.College Ave. and 2ist St., PHILA. 


ONSPECTUS 
of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT. 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. 


OF THE erful Work.” 


HISTORY Wond 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


CRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
Neo. 5 Dey Street, New Work, 


7 EAST 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Cou 
terms, etc., inquire of 


d 30 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


‘etatosh’s | LIGHT AND LIFE. | (95 cents.) 


A large, well-filled, admirably selected and com- 
osed, and every way desirable collection of Sun- 
ay-School and spel Meeting Music. 


The 


New Eng. 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Every Grade), the Kindergarten in this country. 


Prof. KRAvs is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of 


“* Mrs. Kraus-Beelte, of all American Kindergartn 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN 


WITH — 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 


22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


rse, October 5th, 1881, and close in June, 1882. For particulars as to 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS, | Principals 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BEELTE, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 
** Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the subject,— 
unsurpassed, certainly, by any one, in her knowledge of 
Freebel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 


ers,| garten teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils 


Head 05 ota, for 5 Copy. SEMINARIES, holds the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady| with such a standard, and at the same time with so 
B eau more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasing| much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
OLIVER DITSON & CO ur Anp COLLEGES, success of mages ete in America is due, and | certificate is a guarantee of excellence.”—Miss EZ. P. 
331 WITH her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.””"| Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. 
451 Washington Street, Boston. f an axy. 320 
LATIN AND GREEK BY CORRESPONDENCE. . TEACHERS anv 
or inckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 
itable. Please criticise impartially. I am anx- Address HMIBAM ORCUTT, M > 
‘Aan 8.C.K. | 333 16 HAWLEY StT., BosTON. | 1, guppiies Schools and Families with Teachers. 3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
—_™ *. L. PERKINS, 31 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 2, Supplies Teachers with Positions. 4. Furnishes Circuiars and gives Information of the 
65 to $150)" best Schools. 
ELOCUTION ©. 8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- TEAC H E RS WANTED Per monica: Ke Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 
from Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and | Win ulars, address J. 0. McOURD T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 
Of Bchoo! of Oratory. & PHILAD! HIA, PA. a 312 DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th St., NEW YORK, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


R. I. Soldiers and Sailors’ Hist. Soc.: Battle of Cedar Mt. Denison 


Upon the Brains of Criminals. - - 

Enlarged Manual. Fifth ed. - - - - 
School-Girls. - 
Science for All. Parts 26-29 - 


N B Williams & Co, Prov, R I 


Title. Author, Publisher. 
Underground Treasures. New edition. - - - Orton H Carey Baird & Co, Phila $1 50 
Book-Keeper’s Companion. - - - - J G Beidleman, Phila 75 
Among the Americans. . - - - - Holyoake, Belford, Clarke & Co, Chicago 
Christian Truths. - : - - - - Chatard Catholic Pub Soc, N Y 1 50 
Harold Dorsey’s Fortune. - ° - - Chellis Congregational Pub Soc, Bost 1 50 
Revised Odd Fellowship. - - - - - Blanchard Ezra A Cook, Chicago 50; 1 00 
Guests of the Heart. - ° - - . Craig A Craig & Co, Chicago $1 00; 2 00 
Dialogues, &c. - - - - - - Steele Crawford & Co, Phila 1 00 
Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s England. New enlarged edition, Goldsmith Chas De Silver & Co, Phila 1 60 
Sunday, 1881. - - - - - - E P Dutton & Co, N Y¥ 1 25 
When My Ship ComesIn._ - - - - - Eckerson RJ Eckerson, Boston 1 50 
Elements of Quaternions. - - - . Hardy Ginn, Heath & Co, Boston 2 30 
Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Harvard ed., vols. 17-18. “6 6 “ 1 25 
Algebra. - - - - - - - Wentworth 1 45 
One of Three. - - - - - - Fothergill Henry Holt & Co,N Y 1 00 
Manual for Young Ladies. - - - - - Kent C H Kent, Davenport, Iowa 1 00 
The Mother's Guide. Keating Henry C Lea’s Son & Co, Phila 1 00 
New-England Bird-Life. PartI. - - - - Stearns & Coues Lee & Shepard, Boston 2 50 
Diseases and Accidents Incident to Women. Thirded. Byford Lindsay & Blakiston 5 00; 6 00 
Conversations on the Bible. - - - - - Pond Nichols & Co, Springfield 3 75; 5 50 
A Dark Inheritance. * - - - - Hay JS Ogilvie & Co,N Y¥ 10 
Cast Upon the World. - - - - - Perine és - a 10 
Small Fruit Culturist. New enlarged edition, - Fuller Orange Judd & Co, N Y 1 50 
Lawn-Planting. - - - - Vaux & Parsons “ 25 
Music as a Language. - - - - - Goodrich G Schirmer, N Y 75 
Gegenwart u. Zukunft d. ere Kultursprachen, - Schem E Steiger & Co, N ¥ 20 
Gen. Lafayette’s Visit to Virginia. - Ward West & Co, Richmond, Va = 
50 
00 
25 
50 
00 
90 


Sketches of Longer Works in English Verse and Prose. 


Gospel According to Satan. - 


Benedikt Wm Woods & Co, N Y 1 
Spitzli Wm H Young, Troy, N Y 5 
Carey Cassell, Petter,G &Co,NY 1 

Morley “ be 5 
Grey James Pott & Co. N Y 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


“LIKE A FEARFUL DREAM.’ — ‘I have 
been so much better this summer,’ writes a 
lady who had used Compound Oxygen. ‘‘ Every 
time I think of it I feel as if words would not 
express my pleasure or my thanks to you for 
what you have done for me. I shall never 
forget it. It seems like a fearful dream, when 
I think of two years ago. I dreaded to have 
night come, for IL knew there was no rest for me, 
but that I must bear the pain and sickness as 


well as I could until another morning, which I 
dreaded to see; for I was so weak it seemed as 
if I could not see even my own family. Some- 
times I wished I could stop breathing just to 
get a little rest. Now itisso different! I sleep 
good the most of the time, and am well, com- 
pared with what Iwas then.’’ Our Treatise on 
Compound Oxygen, containing large reports of 
cases, and full information, sent free. Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard street, 
Philadelphia. 


THE time has come again when school sup- 
plies are wanted, and we desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Messrs. Baker, Pratt & 
Co., of 19 Bond street, New York city, have 
an assortment in this line unequaled on this 
continent, including school and college text- 
books, schoo] stationery, slates and slate-pen- 
cils, lead-pencils, ink, pens, blank and com- 
position-books, blackboards, pointers, globes, 


outline-maps, the Alpha erasers and crayons, 
the best ever manufactured; schoo! furniture 
of all descriptions, etc. This house challenges 
competition in the variety and quality of their 
goods. Their prices are low, and all orders 
are shipped on the day of reccipt. If you de- 
sire to deal with a reliable, prompt, and satis- 
factory house, send at once for the descriptive 
circular of Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 Bond street, 
New York. 


In the column announcement of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, will be found a list of standard 
works for colleges and higher institutions of 
learning, which should command the attention 
of our readers. On Political Science are books 
by Dr. Woolsey, Profs. Perry, Bowen, and 
Dawson, authorities recognized the world over; 
on Mental and Moral Science, Noah Porter, 
LL.D., President of Yale College, Prof. Bowen, 
Dr. Alexander, Dr. Mark Hopkins, and Prest. 
McCosh furnish treatises of the most scholarly 
and profound character. Prof. Whitney, of 
Yale, Max Miiller, Craik, Crutwell, Marsh, 
Profs. Clark, Keary, and others present works 
on Language and Literature unequaled in the 
English language. Prof. Guyot’s KHarth and 
Man is the great standard on Physical Geog- 
raphy. Teachers should have these standard 


books. They are the grand ballast of a good 
library on the science of education. 


Messrs PoRTER & COATES, Philadelphia, 
have an increasing and valuable list of school 
and college text-books, to which the attention 
of our readers is especially called. The an- 
nouncements on the first page of this issue, of 
the Normal Readers, by Dr. A. N. Raub, prin- 
cipal of the Penn. State Normal School at 
Lock Haven, and the New Spellers by G. Buck- 


walter, principal of Grammar School, Camden, 
N. J., will inetrest school-officers and teachers 


graded, beautifully illustrated, printed in clear, 
open type, and substantially bound. 


TEACHERS who enter their schoolrooms at 
the beginning of the school year, Monday 
morning, Sept. 5, 1881, and find their black- 
boards repaired and slated by J. A. Swasey, 21 


Brattle street, Boston, will commence work 
with alight heart and a cheerfulness that is 
refreshing to see, as they know their work will 
be easier and cleaner, and that they can do 
more and better work than they could with the 
ordinary cheap and poor blackboard that many 
schools are provided with. If it pays to keep 
school, it pays to have first-class blackboards. 
Swasey’s blackboards are first-class. 


MONTEITH’S POPULAR SCIENCE READER, 
for intermediate classes, just published by 
Messrs, A. S. Barnes & Co., comprising most 
interesting lessons, and selections in Natural 


Philosophy, Botany, and Natural History from 
celebrated writers, with blackboard drawings 
and written exercises, is beautifully printed, 
and in illustrations up to the age, and has 
many novel features of arrangement. See an- 
nouncement in our issue of Sept. 1, on the first 


page. 

WE are pleased to see so much interest in 
Latin and Greek by correspondence, as is indi. 
cated by the letters from different parts of the 


country which Mr. R. L. Perkins, on his re- 
turn from vacation, found awaiting examina- 
tion. See his advertisement in another column. 

IMPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 153 zz 

GRAY spent seven years in perfecting his 
** Elegy,’’ but the time required to get a box 
of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens is just long enough 
to send to the nearest stationer. 


Is your scalp full of dry, husky scales and 
little pimples ? Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure will 
cleanse your scalp and remove all scales and 


tenderness within six days, Try it, for it is 
the best head-dressing ever used. Sold by all 
druggists at $1.00 per package. 

PuriFry the blood by cleansing the system 
of foul humors, and by giving strength to the 
liver, kidneys, and bowels to perform their 
‘regular functions. Kidney-Wort will do it. 
This remedy is now prepared in liquid as well 
as in dry form,—ZJnter-Ocean. 


WomMEN that have been bedridden for years 
have been entirely cured of female weakness 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Cvmpound. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for pam- 
phlets. 334 2t 


Lf you wish either to buy or sell School 


who desire to secure books that are well- 


Books, new or. second-hand, 
Address A. 8. CLARE, 
145 Nassau Street, 
238ax (P) New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their 
departments. ‘Thorough and systematic culture in Veice 
Enunciation and Action in their application to Conver- 
sation, Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. Chartered 
March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Spring Term, April 
11. Summer Term, July 5, Send for Catalogue and 
Prospectu to J. H. BECHTEL, red 

3141(M) 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


School of Elocution and Expression, 


OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO ALL DE- 
SIRING TO TEACH, 


Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods. 


Students completing the two-years’ course are entitled 
to a diploma of graduation. 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 5ru, 1881. 
Private pupils received after Sept. 2ist, 1881. For 


circular address 
ANNA BARIGRHT, Princ., 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, 


Reference: WM. F. WARREN, 8.T.D., President of 
Boston University. 330 tf 


VOICE CULTURE, 


Piano Instruction. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce his re- 
turn to Boston, after several years’ absence, and his 
urpose to resume “Voice Culture and Piano-Forte 
nstruction, Monday, Sept. 19, ISSI. 


The system of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, 
differing in many essential features from usual methods 
Faulty intonation treated rationally. Special attention 


goes toWord Training. Advanced and practical Piano 
ethod. Technique properly developed. 


Address for circular, HARLEY NEWCOMB, 
331 tf 17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


AU HOR OF @ 
ELOCUTION” 


author of “Science of Elocution,”’ will reopen his 
School of Elocution in EVANSTON, ILL. (ten miles 
north of Chicago), May 15, 1882, 


SCHOOL CARDS 


Fer Village and Country Teachers. 


Few fail to order after using our beautiful and popu- 
lar Monthly Report Cards. Samples free. They fast 
aterm. One cent each. 

333 h ALBION CARD CO., ALBION, Iowa. 


W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency 


42 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 


(Formerly C. W. HAGAR’s School Agency, at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.) 


5 a Craig’s Common School Question-Book, 
4N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Company. 

Ss 


ORATORY 


Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 

School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds, 
Any Book published in the United States furnished 
at the lowest rates. 


THE TEACHER’S COMPANION, 


An 8-page Educationai Monthly. Size of page, 
11x15 in. Price, 50 cts, year. 
Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 
papers and magazines. 


Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion, 
School Agency, Catalogue, Circulars, &c. 


Agents Wante To whom liberal terms are 


y offered. We want the ad- 
dress of every Teacher. Address 
Cc. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


Publishers 
OF 


330 tf 


S-T-U-T-T-E-R-I-N-G 


Treated by a rational method ; something else than 
drawling or bodily tricks. NOSEOCRET. Send for ex 
planatory circular. Address 
- EDGAR 8. WERNER, 
Editor of The Voice, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


330 f 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Sever Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Cias- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 
be sent on application to 7 


ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 =s Wellesley, Mass. 


STANDARD 


For Colleges and Higher Jy,q;; 
tions of Learning, 


Political Science. 


WOOLSEY.—Political Science. jy 
WooLsEy, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth 


Introduction to the Study of Inter 
ta. 


tional Law. Haif calf extra, $4.50; cloth. e 
992.59 


PERRY.—Elements ef Potitical Ec 
By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY. 

An Introduction to Politica} 

omy. One vol. 

BOWEN, —American Political Econom 
By Prof. FRANcIs BOWEN, of Harvard Universin 
One vol. crown 8v0, th 


The Federalist.—aA Collection of Essays, Written j 
favor of the new Constitution, as agreed to by te 
Federal Convention, September 17, 1787, Reprintey 
from the original text. University edition, Edited 
by HENRY B. Dawson. Crown 8yo 


Onom 
y. 
One yo), Crown 


Mental and Moral Science, 


PORTER.—The Human Intellect, 
PORTER, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College 


Elements of Intellectual Philosophy 
One vol, crown 8vo, cloth.................... $3.09 


BOWEN.— "Modern Philosophy, from Dew. 
cartes to Schopenhauer and Bartmany, 
By Prof. FRANCIS BOWEN. 1 vol. crown 8yo..§3,9) 


ALEXANDER.— Outlines of Moral Science, 
By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, D.D. yo), 


HOPKINS.—The Law of Love, and Love 
asa Law. By MARK HOPKINS, D.)., LL». 


An Outline Study of Man. One yo), 


McCOSH.—The Emotions. By Jas. McCosu, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. Une 


Language and Literature. 
WHITNEY.— tangeage and the Stady of 
Language. By WILLIAM DWIGHT Whiryyy, 


Prof. in Yale College. 1 vol. crown &v® ¢l....d24 
@Ortental and Linguistic Studies. Ow. 


The Same. Second Series. One vol. crow 


MULLER.—lL-ectares on the Science of Lan- 
guage. Ry F. MAX MULLER,M.A. First Series. 


One vol. crown 8vo, cloth........ $2.50 
—— The Same. Second Series. With thirty-one 
illustrations. One vol. crown 8vo, cloth........ 3.50 


CRAIK.—A Compendious History of Eng- 
lish Literature, and of the English Lan- 
guage from the Nerman Conquest. }y 
GEORGE L. CrRAIK, LL.D., 2 vols. 8vo, half calf, 
$10.00; cloth (new and cheaper edition.)... ....95.0 

MARSH.—Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage. By GrorGE P. MARSH. One vol. crown 
8vo, half calf, $5.00: cloth..... $3.00 

—— The Origin and History of the English 
Language. One vol. crown 8vo, half calf, $50; 
cloth er eee $3.00 

CRUTWELL.—The History of Roman Lit 
erature. By CHAS. T. CRUTWELL, M.A., 12m0, 

CLARK.—An Outline of the Elements of the 
English Language, for the use of Students, 
By Prof. N. G. CuarK, late of Union College. 

PORTER.—Beoks and Reading. By 
PorTER, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 

The American Colleges and the o— 
ican Public, with After-Thoughts on wer’ 
and School Education. $1. 

GUYOT. The Earth and Man. Lectures > 
Comparative Physical Geography, in its relation ‘ 
the History of Mankind. By Professor ARNOL 
Guyot. With Maps and Charts. Translated 
the French, by Prof. C. C. FELTON. 12mo...-$1. 

KEARY.—The Dawn of History. A0 3 
duction to Prehistoric Study. Edited by = a 
KEARY, M.A., of the British Musuum. 12mo, $1. 

MIVART.— The Cat. An Introduction 
Study of Back-boned Animals, especially pa 
mals. By St. GEORGE MIvART. Two hun 
illustrations. 584 pages. one vol. crown 8v0--- 

*,* These books are for sale by all , 
sellers, or will be sent postpaid, on rece? 


of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


Nos. 743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 


Vol. XIV.—No, 
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SJOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


VARIETIES. 


We may not carry our moistened sponge 

a the tablets of God’s commands, and then 

ae ourselves only by the half-legible lines 
that remain.—D. W. Faunce. 


«“ Man wants but little here below, 
~ “Nor wants that little long ;”’ 

‘Tis pot with me exactly so, 
But ’tis so in the song. 

My wants are many, and if told 
Would muster many a score; 

And were each wish a mint of gold, 
[ still should long for more, 

— J. Q. Adams, 


_— Conversation pre - supposes a common 
in the subject, a great equality in 


th 
absence of egotism, a tender crit- 
f what is spoken.—A. Bronson Alcott. 


jcism 

_ Over my heart, in the days that are flown, 
No love like mother-love ever has shown, 
— A. Allen. 


_— Look not mournfully into the past, it 
comes not back again; wisely improve the 
present, it is thine; go forth to meet the 
shady future without fear and with a manly 


heart.—Longfellow. 


— For, on the whole, though it is right 
To keep the * worthy poor’’ in sight, 
This world would run with scarce a hitch 
If all could find the worthy rich. 
— Mary M. Dodge. 

— Our forefathers won independence for us. 
It remains for us to emancipate ourselves from 
Independence Day. I would muzzle the Fourth 
of July.—‘‘ John Paul.” 

— God helps them that that help themselves, 
—B, Franklin. 

— When women are the advisers, the lords 
of creation don’t take the advice till they have 
persuaded themselves that it is just what they 
had intended to do; then they act upon it, and 
if it succeeds, they give the weaker vessel half 
the credit of it; if it fails, they generally give 
her the whole.—Louisa Alcott. 

—I think rain is as necessary to the mind 
asto vegetation. My very thoughts become 
thirsty and crave the moisture. — John Bur- 
roughs. 

— Early rising in the country is not an in- 
stiuct: it is a sentiment, and must be cultiva- 
ted.—F. S. Cozzens. 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
alth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
forall those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
s0common to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 

all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 
R. Temoves faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 


General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE 
lon is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
ae Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 


answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above, Mention this Paper. 


Dr, C. W. BENSON, OF BALTIMORE, Mp. 


We give above a correct likeness of this well-known 
and successsul physician and surgeon, who has made a 
life-long study of Nervous Diseases and Diseases of the 
Skin, and he now stands in the highest rank, as author- 
ity on those special and distressing diseases. In the 
course of his practice he discovered what now are re- 
nowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large, and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine, It is the result of his own 
experience in practice, They are a sure cure forthe 
following special diseases, and are worthy of a trial by 
all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared expressly 
to cure sick- headache, nervous headache, dyspeptic 
headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleeplessness, dyspepsia, 
aud nervousness, and will cure any case. : 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot, 
106 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 


DB. BENSON'S NEW BEMEDY 
AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION. 


dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatment. 

All first class druggists haveft. Price$1. per package. 


Agents Wanted. 


For teachers who 
School Reward Cards wisn to inden 
the hearts of scholars with bright, pretty Reward Cards, 
postpaid by mail to any address. Please send us a trial 
order. No, 1-6, pretty designs of children and flowers, 
5c. per doz. No. 2-7, pretty designs, birds, branches, 
flowers, etc., 6c. perdoz. No.3-8, nice bouquet designs, 
7c. per doz. No. 4-7, prett 
landscapes, etc., 7c. per doz. No. 5-8, nice floral de- 
signs bearing words, mottoes, etc., 8c. perdoz. No. 6-8, 
retty designs, flowers, and roses on tinted sockaronans 
f0c. per doz. No. 7-6,nice designs, roses, fine flowers, 
etc., 10c. per doz. No. 8-6, lovely bouquet designs, 15c. 
per doz. No. 9-5, artistic designs of parrots, kittens, 
etc., 20c. per doz. No. 10-6, very pretty designs of bloom- 
ing flowers, 20c. per doz. No. 11-6, richest designs of or- 
ange-blossoms on gold background, large size, 25c. per 
doz. No. 12-5, designs published, beautiful 
flowers, etc., on tint background, large ae. pee oe 
e st an 
Teachers’ School Aids, cheapest sys- 
tem known for conducting schools in quiet, systematic 
order. Send for a trial set of Teachers’ Aids, and as- 
certain their value in conducting schools. Each set con- 
tains 150 chromo Credit Cards, 50 pretty Chromo Merit 
Cards, and 12 beautiful Chromo Excelsior Cards. Price 
$1 per set; samples of all the above, 15c. All kinds of 
school supplies at the lowest prices. Send for our new 
Catalogue. Your name neatly printed on 25 motto 
cards, chromo, cream, crown, basket, snowflake, fancy 
tinted, ribbon, gold oval, etc., with card-case, for 15c. 
Your business-card nicely printed on 250 envelopes, busi- 
ness-cards, note-paper, statements, bill heads, small cir- 
culars, etc., for only 85c. by mail, he Our prices 
lowest ever known. Agents wanted. Send stamp for 
terms, Circulars free. Phoenix Pub. Co., Warren, Pa. 


designs of animals, birds, 


tavo Large Ty pe Edition, with a 
Complete History of its Re- 
vision,and of all former Versions. 


e (| TheLargest and Finest Royal Oc- 


7 Cc lete Outfit 
100 Illustrations 78 ete, Address 


aid. 75 eta. 
fy Donk and other JON=S BROS. & CO., 
celebrated artists. Cincinnati or Chicago. 


It Sells Faster and 
Better than any 


TEACHERS WANTED 


To Fill Vacancies. 


names of 500 
competent Teachers of all grades, to fill vacancies in 
Public Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in the West 
and South. Address, with ne, M, PRIOB, Cor. 
Sec, N.W. Ed. Bureau, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. [d) 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento both sexes, Address the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAs.W. STRONG, Pres. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


| JNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Maas. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A.M., 
ncipal, 69 Chester Soaare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H. BARLOW, A.M., Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WOROESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


ashington St. eacon House n. 
SMITH, 
_ For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for s 1 classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGAH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


a TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 


tes only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAS8s. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 1383 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 

schools. 325 tf 


pr AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
or Business. Experienced teachers throughout. 
— teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 
Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & GOFF, Principals. z 


ODDARD SEMINARY, —, Vt. A first-class 


Boarding School for both sexes. nses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


EENWICH ACADEMY $ Musical Institute, and 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. 63 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
r) or private. Address Capt. J. K. BUOKLYN, A. M. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Wrniaress N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 as 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


Illustrated 


Catalogues 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 
by the New-England Bureau 
of Education, 16 Hawley St. 
Boston, Mass. Write for a 
I 


Circular. RAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


A WEEK. $12 a day at homeeasily made. Costly 


$72 


outfit free. AddressTraux & Co., Augusta, 


Publishers. 
<< a When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 


you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, Boston, Maas. 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 
chase of 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Having a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 


SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
333 zz 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 vols, 
i2mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, printed 


— | on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880. ith steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N.Y. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 
COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


I. Vegetable Kingdom, set of 20 Cards. 
“Mineral Kingdom, 66 684 66 
Animal Kingdom, 66 694 66 


Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 


Designed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and inter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 

Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
Address as above. 306 tf eow 


GE'T THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 


216 pages. A very choice 


Sterling Gems. and useful collection of 


Secular Music by THEO. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a firat- 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, ete. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

Th T i S |-F i i R ( By THEODORE 

B. C. UNSELD, presents a “‘ natural method ”’ of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
to a much higher musical intelligence in those who use 
it. It contains a good variety of Songs for Practice, 
ete. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


The New Sunday School Song Book 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as caa 
be found in no other similar collection. 
EART AND VOICE contains 192 pages, (32 
pages larger than the ordinary size) beautifully 
on ne, toned paper, handsomely and durably 
un n Doards. 
Price $3.60 Per dozen by express, 35 cents by 
mail. A single specimen copy (board covers) mailed 


on receipt of 25 cents. 
HEART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
book and music dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No.5 Union | CINCINNATI, 0. 


B5 10 B20 & Go., Portland Me, 


5 
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removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet _____ 
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: | Price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham () S 
No 
should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
end ILLS, They cure constipation, biliousnesg 
torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Draggists. 
/ 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XIV.—No. 9 


The Most Popular School Books The Latest and Best! | CHARLES SORIBNER’S sox» 
_. OF THE DAY ARE LIPPINCOTI'S Educational Publications, 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. Guyot'’s New Geographies, 
AMONG WHICH ARE: Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


Appletons’ School Readers. 
Appleton’ Arithmetics. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 

Stickney’s Pen and Picture Series. 
Medel Copy-Books Copies). 
Primary Copy-Books (Sliding Copies). 
Youmans’s Chemistry. 

VYoumans’s Botanics. 

Hiarkness’s Latin Series. 

HMadley’s Greek Grammar. 


Appletons’ New Geographies; 

Cornell's Geographies. 

Quackenbos’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 

Krasi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primers of Science, History, and Literature. 

Art of School Management, 

Ballard’s Pieces to Speak. 

Ballard’s Words, and Word-Writer. 
Ktc., Ete., Ete. 


Complete Price List and Catalogue of all our School Publications, comprising Standard Text-Books for avers 
department of study, from Primary Schools to Colleges and Universities, sent post-paid on application. Libe 
terms made for first and regular supplies. Send for “ Educational Notes.” 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, {135 Bond Street, 6 Hawlex 8t., 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 


NEW YORK BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


By Marcius WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Ftve Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


MITCHELL'S 
s ollers, 
N W Now ready. 


Small Series, $10. 
Large Series, $20. 
With Key. 


OUTLINE 
MAPS. 


THE 
AMERIC AN 3 A.B Method. 

es. per se. READING 
CHARTS. 


With Brackets 
and Companion. 
Published by 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’| Readers; 
S.eighton’s History of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetels French 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Lessons in English; 

Hiutchison’s Physiolegy and Mygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt., ABRAM BROWN, 

46 Madison 8t., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell), ‘ - 1.00 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural Philosophy, -50 
Parker’s Natural Philosophy (Plympton), - 1,50 
Preston’s “aor 1.65 
Scott’s Manual of United States History, + 5S 
Scott’s Review History of the United States, -70 
Zachos’s New American Speaker, ° - 1.65 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfeld St., BOSTON. 


JUST OUT: 


New Inductive . Arithmetics. 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E, BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia., ’ Agents. 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 


1 8vo, Printed in Colors. 
No. 1, Single Entry, 104 pages .......- .75 
No. 2, Elementary or School Edition, 192 pp....... 1,25 
No. 3, High School and Coliege Edition, 288 pp.... 2.00 
No. 4, Counting-house and Com. Coll. Ed., 432 pp., 3.50 
Keys, Blank Books with extra practise-paper, to each. 
xamination copies looking to adoption, mailed on 
receipt of %4 price annexed. Send for circulars of these 
and other valuable text. books. 330 tf 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
19and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


HOW 
TO 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
S AV fb ery of every kind at wholesale rates, 
A full line of SCHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list 6n 
M 0 N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds. 
s | Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

253 zz 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Coa. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


iVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
rUBLISB 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm’t, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship; 

Swinton's Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-Engiand States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Best: nu. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, | 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
Twenty-three Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
t.— Henry VIII. — Richard II. — Richard III. — 

acbeth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John. — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry 1V. Part IIl.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus. 

From HorRAcE HOWARD FURNESS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Editor of the ‘New Variorum Shakespeare”: “ In my 
opinion Mr. Rolfe’s series of Shakespeare’s Plays is 
thoroughly admirable, Noone can examine these vol- 
umes and fail to be impressed with the conscientious 
accuracy and scholarly completeness with which the 
are edited.’”’ Please send for Circulars. 0. STOCKIN, 
Agt. for New Eng., 47 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 

AMERICAN PROSE. _ Selected 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LWRBICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, selected and arranged by HENRY CABOT 
LODGE. $1,245. 

POETRY FOR CHILDREN. Edited b 
SAMUEL ELIOT, late Supt. of Boston Schools, 2 
pes fully illustrated. $1.00. 

SIX STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. Edited by Dr. ExtiorT. Illus. 60 cts. 

SiX POPULAR TALES. istand2dS8er. Ed- 
ited by H. LopGe, Illus. 20 cts. each. 

SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 7 Tales, 
*“ Cinderella,” “ Puss in Boots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully illustrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards, 


Supplementary Reading for Upper Classes in Schools. 
Price, 2 cts, each; by mail, 3 cts. 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 


No.1, Sugar. By W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 

No. 2, The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. PraBopy, D.D. 
No.3. The English Language. By W.J. RoLFE, A.M. 
No.4. The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. Lincoun. 
No.5. The Employmentof Time. By CHAs. SUMNER. 
No.6. The Sun as a Worker. a . J. ROLFE, A.M, 
No. My About Combustion. By W. J. ROLFE, A. M. 


EK & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


MACMILLAN &’CO.’S 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
HMuxley’s Lessousin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jenes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. | Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astrenemy, 1.25 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. z Catalogue sent free on application. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, | Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

2 : Bartholomew’s Drawi Series. 
BERARD'S New U. 8. History. Dinsmore’s Graded elling Blanks. 
GOODRICH'S Child s History. 25 Washington St fon Books. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. CHICAGO solicited. 
_APPLETON’S Young Chemist. Mies BB MANSON, | 82 Boston. 


rom Haw-/| C 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 
**Oxford’’ Editions. 


Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art AND EpvuoATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Medels for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 


and selence. 
Drawing Materials. 


P °*s Natural History Series. For schools 
and e3. and plants represented in their 
pr colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series bs Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The cience Series (30 vols.), -75 
1.28 
4.50 
Godwin’s —.- of B hy, (new ed. 5.00 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schoo 1.28 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5vols.,each 
Lefingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 

’8 Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.78 
Basgcom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
hadbourne’s Natural Theology Zz. é 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ifus. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 75 


Full list, with specimen mailed on lication 
to the Publishers. “PP 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers. 
Hillard & Campbeli’s Franklin Readers. 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speiler. 

Bailey’s Elecution. 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
Fellows’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MiacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 

WiacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Elisworth’s System of Penmanship. 

The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Bartley’s Improved School Becords. 
Song-Books---"‘ Happy Hours,” ** Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Pelter's New Arithmetic, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Zoologies 


d valuable Grammar and 
one and High-schoo} Text 


For ‘information and terms of introd 
or address notion, call Upor, 


WILLIAM F. WHITTEMOR:, 


New-England Agent 
180 233 Hawley Street, Boston, 
PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish: PHILADELPHI, 
The Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third 
“ “ Second * Fourth 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith 
A New Elementary Speller.—Buckwalter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. 
Dunglison’s New School Physiology. 
Baker’s Natural ~ New. 
Lessons in English, and Practical Grammar,—Ray) 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. ' 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. New Edition. 
Biair’s Rhetoric; Revised. Brown’s Elem, Aigehy, 
Sharpless’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Gummere’s Surveying. New Levised Edition, 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


Ka Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & (0, 
23 Hawley Boston, 


Have Just Published 

BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETK, 

combining oral and written work throughout, 

PART I. contains object lessons and slate work anj 
is d ed for primary schools. 

PART II. has well-graded mental and written exap. 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
fntermediate school or the first two years of the gran. 
mar-school grade. It leads up to the Practical Arit. 
metic, and gives the pupil a knowiedge of arithmetic 
sufficient for ordinary life. 

Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 

Bradbury's Eaton’s Elementary and Practical Arit). 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence « 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, ns Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Vourse, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Breoks’s and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cov 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


BRIG@’S ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MECHANICS, 12mo,cl. 1.10 
PETON’S OHINA PAINTING, (New issue.) Folio. 1.50 
GREENE’S BRIDGE TRUSSES. (New ed.) 8vo, cl. 2.50 


MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. § An intro- 
ductiun to Geodesy. iZmo,cloth. - - 


STEEL ON THE DISEASES OF THE OX. (A Text- 
book.) 8vo, plates, cloth. - - - 6,00 


WARREN’S FREE-HAND DRAWING. 12mo, cloth. 1.25 
DANA’S MANUAL OF MINERALOGY. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
MILLER’S ORGANIO CHEMISTRY. 8vo, cloth. 10.00 


FRESENIUS’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. New 
revised edition, with new notation. &vo, cl. 6.00 


RIOKETT’S ASSAYING. 8vo, cloth. - - 3.00 


WARREN’S PROJECTION DRAWING. New eii- 
tion, enlarged. 12mo,cloth, - - - Ld 


RICE & JOHNSON’S CALOULUS. (Abridg.) 12° a. 18 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, | VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Map*. 
Helmes’ Readers, History, and Gramme™ 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geome!! § 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, | Gilderslceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c- 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
DUFFEL'S (HENNEQUIN’S) NEW FRENCH METHOD. Duffel’s French Method, 


revised by ALFRED HENNEQUIN, A. 
Introduction and Sample Copy, $1.20. 


ELECTRIC ATLAS AND HANDBOOK OF THE UNITED STATES. i 


» University of Michigan. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp. Exchange, 1 


le- 
Sup 


ments to the Eclectic Geographies. 8 Double-page Maps, 20 Full-page Maps. 225 pp., richly illus 


$4.00; add one-sixth for postage. 


RITTER’S GHOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 12mo, 356 pp. 


RITTER’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
late Professor in University of Berlin. Price of each, $1.00; add one-sixth for postage, if ordered 


By CARL 


12mo, 220 pp. by mail 


ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Full cloth, 392 pp. Excha"s® 


60 cts.; Sample Copy and Introduction, $1.00. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 10.00. 
MoGUFFEY’S REVISED CHARTS. 27 Nos. Manilla Portfolio, $5.00; Heavy Boards, 


A Pho hic oduction of McGuffey’s 


Revised 
or School Ollicer requesting it for examination with a view to introducing the charts. 


AN ANTWERP, B i 
M, W. TRWRSBURY, Now ling. agent 8 Hawley 


Charts will be sent gratis 


w York. 
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